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One of CHA’s International Cub Lo- omy 
with hydraulic lift, shows how it eliminates need 
for stationary sidewalk lifts, as it hoists 300- 
pound incinerator refuse cans from a basement. 






CHA SAVES °40,000 


with CUB’ Lo-Boy tractor 


By eliminating the need for seven sidewalk lifts costing Y 

: c ou can mow with 3-gang pulled or mounted reel-type 
$6,000 each, a single International Cub Lo-Boy tractor mower, 60-inch rotary, or 42-inch Hammer Knife mower. 
made a net capital saving of $40,000 for Chicago Hous- CHA now owns 8 Cub tractors. 
ing Authority. Equipped with hydraulic crane lift, the Day ' 
Lo-Boy removes incinerator refuse cans from the base- 
ments of seven high-rise apartment buildings. With the 
tractor, the loaded cans may be carried to street curbs 
where the scavenger may quickly and easily empty 
them. Servicing the seven buildings, totaling 1,050 
dwelling units, takes the Lo-Boy just 3% hours a week. 
In addition, the Cub is used for clearing snow, mowing ' 
lawns, hauling materials—even pumping water from reece eo Ay I “ ci Aen 
flooded basements during flash floods. age sidewalk width. 


g Cubs can save your Authority money too! Look in the 
classified directory and phone your International Harvester 
Dealer. He’ll gladly demonstrate! 


>» INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in vse —Form Tractors and Equipment Twine Industrial Tractors 
Motor Trucks . . . Construction Equipment —General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Letters to the Editors 





JULY-AUGUST ISSUE FINDS FAVOR 

While I am a regular and ap- 
preciative reader of the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc, I was so particularly 
struck with the material that ap 
peared in the July-August number 
that I felt I should write you and 
let you know how helpful this par- 
ticular number has been to me. 

I have long been interested in 
slum clearance and in municipal 
taxation and the article on page 
232 entitled “Tax tricks designed 
to do in slums” is one that loudly 
rang a bell with me. 

In my present official position, 
and our HHFA project is just now 
going into execution, | am natur- 
ally concerned with all kinds of 
relocation problems. The reloca- 
tion of small businesses seems to 
be a particularly frustrating mat- 
ter. Victor Gruen’s article on page 
237-8 really “laid the cards on the 
table, face up.” 

I am, of course, very familiar 
with the New Haven situation and 
it so happens I know something 
about Baltimore, too, and our real 
estate specialist, Philip Kniskern, 
is located in Philadelphia, so the 
material on pages 239-40 dealing 
with relocation of businesses in 
those three cities is enlightening 
and most helpful. 

I know well Mr. Slitt, who has 
charge of Hartford’s 221 program, 
and have visited the project. A 
fine job is being done in Con- 
necticut’s capital city. In only a 
few instances, as far as I can see, 
can Section 221 be used helpfully 
in communities in New England. 

The Buffalo practice of having 
dwellings into which relocated 
families are to move inspected by 
the health department strikes me 
as a natural and we shall be able 
to secure such  interdepartment 
cooperation here. 

Once more, let me say that while 
the JouRNAL OF HousINc is always 
good, the July-August issue is es- 


poe oe G. Albert Hill, 
Director of Redevelopment, 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Thanks for permission to repro- 
duce the articles from JouRNALS of 
a few years back. However, after 
reading your latest issue, I find that 


once again you have done it. That 
article on “Tax tricks designed to 
do in slums” is a honey. Could | 
reproduce that one, too, with 
proper credit, of course? 
Herman G. Berkman, 
Associate Professor of Economics, 
The University of Wisconsin 


I clipped so much out of the 
July-August JourRNAL that I need 
another copy. Please send and bill 


me. . 
Roge Schafer, 


United Housing Foundation, 
New York City 


BUSINESS RELOCATION UNDER STUDY 

The spread on relocation and 
particularly the problems of busi- 
ness relocation in the latest issue ol 
the JouRNAL leads me to believe that 
the JouRNAL might be interested in 
printing something about a study 
that Dr. Malinowski and I are con 
ducting this summer, related to the 
problems of industrial location fon 
small business. 

Todate, we have completed about 
75 detailed interviews with ofhcials 
of relocated firms, plus conferences 
with the relocation officials of both 
Hartford and New Haven. In addi 
tion, we have talked with many own 
ers of firms that went out of busi 
ness. We are now busy rounding out 
our interviews and also drawing up 
lists for tracking down just as many 
of the firms as we can, so we will 
have knowledge of the fate of vir 
tually all. We have interviewed own 
ers that went out of business just 
as intensively as those still in busi 
ness . 

The study is being financed 
through a grant to the University 
of Connecticut from the Small Busi 
ness Administration ; 

William N. Kinnard, Jr., 
Head, Business Department, 
University of Connecticut 


MAY ISSUE GETS MORE PLUGS 

I am enclosing a check for $3 
to pay for the copy of the May 
special edition of the JouRNAL that 
was sent to State Representative 
Abner Mikva and for two addi- 
tional copies, to be sent to State 
Senator Marshall Korshak and 
State Representative Nathan J. 
Kinnally. I want these men espe- 
(Continued column two, page 290) 
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Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with T00 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


%* New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


%& NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs “6-to-1""! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
Just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly, A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 
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HOWARD WHIPPLE GREEN, 

pioneer in the field of population and 
local real property statistics, died July 9 
in Cleveland at the age of 66. Mr. Green 
is credited with the development, back 
in 1934, of the Real Property Inventory 
and its 1935 successor, the Real Property 
Survey. These survey techniques were 
used in almost 400 cities up to 1940 under 
the guidance of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration and the Works 
Progress Administration and are said to 
have constituted this country’s “first fairly 
comprehensive body of housing informa- 
tion Perhaps more than any other 
factor they made it possible to enlist 
popular support for the emerging public 
housing program.” ‘The surveys were dis- 
continued when housing data were in- 
cluded in the 1940 federal census. 

A graduate in sanitary engineering from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Mr. Green headed a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion malaria control program in Puerto 
Rico before coming to Cleveland in 1923 
to join the county public health associa- 
tion. His health work led him into 
association with Ernest J. Bohn in calling 
the first National Conference on Slum 
Clearance, which met in Cleveland in 
1933 and which led, later that year, to 
the organization of NAHRO. Mr. Green 
was a member of the advisory committee 
to the housing division of the Public 
Works Administration and promoted both 
its limited dividend and public housing 
programs. He was an adviser, as well, on 
the classic analysis of slum costs that is 
still in use today, prepared by Monsignor 
Robert Navin: An Analysis of a Slum 
Area in Cleveland. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Green 
was director of the Cleveland Health 
Council, part of the Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland; director of the Real Prop- 
erty Inventory; and a member of many 
civic committees and boards. 


JACK |. BERKMAN, 

chief project planner with the National 
Capital Housing Authority, has retired 
from the public housing field. A profes- 
sional artist as well as an architect—his 
abstract oil portraits were featured early 
this year in a one-man exhibition in 
Washington—Mr. Berkman has moved to 
Wilmington, North Carolina and plans to 
devote most of his time to art and to 
free-lancing as a consultant in city plan- 
ning. Mr. Berkman expressed some of 
his public housing design philosophy in 
the special technical and maintenance 
issue of the JouRNAL in October 1956 
(page 328) . He deplored the “monotonous 
similarity” of most projects and set down 
ideas for offsetting causes. A member 
and worker in behalf of NAHRO for 
many years, Mr. Berkman was 1958-59 
chairman of the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council's membership committee. 


MISS BARBARA ROSIEN, 

assistant executive director of the Los An- 
geles housing authority, has received still 
another bow of recognition for her work in 
the field of housing for the aged: she has 





How privately financed 


rehabilitation can 
improve urban housin 
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with suggestions on new 
directions in public 





rehabilitation policies 


This study acquaints the private investor 
with the methods, problems, and potential 
profits of residential rehabilitation. In ad 
dition, it examines the contribution of re 
habilitation to public and private urban re 
newal and housing programs, and suggests 
fresh approaches in public policies. With 
its wealth of practical cases, the book can 
serve as an analytic guide to the feasibility 
of private rehabilitation. Its treatment from 
the point of view of the neighborhood and 
city-wide pattern of supply and demand 
makes it invaluable in programming public 
rehabilitation. 


Just Published 


RESIDENTIAL 
REHABILITATION 


Private Profits and 
Public Purposes 


By WILLIAM W. NASH 
Directed by MILES L. COLEAN 
Harvard Graduate School of Design 
ACTION Series in Housing 


and Community Development 
268 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $8.00 


The circumstances are illustrated under which 
rehabilitation can be profitably undertaken in 
the prestige, the middle-in- 
come, and the low-rent hous 
ing fields. The book covers the 
selection, purchase, and de- 
sign of the project, as well as 
the extent, methods, and cost 
estimation of rehabilitation. 
Also detailed is the financing 
of the property. Further, the 
»ook shows how government- 
al activities on all levels affect 
the location and scope of re- 
habilitation. It outlines action 
by both public and private 
groups to stimulate rehabilita- 
tion. 


-—SEE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS FREE— 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. JHS-7 
327 W. 4ist St., N.Y.C. 36 


Send me Nash & Colean’s Residential Re- 
habilitation for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days I will send $8.00, plus 
few cents for delivery, or return book post 
paid. (We pay delivery if you remit with 
coupon; same return privilege.) 





Name .... 

Address . 

State 
Company 

Position .... 


For prices and terms outside U.S. 
write McGraw-Hill Int'l., N.Y.C. JHS-7 
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been appointed to the Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Aged by Governor Brown. As 
coordinator of a two-year study for the Cali- 
fornia legislature on the needs and prob- 
lems of the elderly, she was honored earlier 
this year for her work in a resolution en- 
dorsed by the full state senate and then saw 
study recommendations drafted into legis- 
lative proposals (see April JOURNAL, page 
135). In her coordinator capacity, Miss 
Rosien was on hand in June for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan's 12th Annual Confer 
ence on Aging, participating in a session on 
design and sites. She also stayed on at the 
university for a three-day National Leader- 
ship Training Institute—a workshop for in- 
dividuals having local, state, and national 
responsibility for activities leading up to 
the 1960 White House Conference on Aging 
(see July-August JOURNAL, page 229) . 


HARALD BERGERSON 

is still another public houser working to- 
ward the 1960 White House Conference on 
Aging (see above). The executive director 
of the Tacoma Housing Authority, Mr. 
Bergerson is a member of the Governor's 
Council on Aging, working on the housing 
sub-section. He is preparing to head up 
housing discussions at two regional meet- 
ings this fall and to participate in a state- 
wide conference set for 1960. 


CONRAD J. VUOCOLO 

in late July, during a special session of 
the state legislature, was confirmed as 
Governor Robert B. Meyner’s nominee 
for membership on New Jersey’s Citizen 
Council on Aging. The director of tenant 
relations for the Jersey City housing 
authority, Mr. Vuocolo has been cited in 
the past for his work in behalf of the 
aged. Mr. Vuocolo is a member of 
NAHRO and has held membership in the 
\ssociation’s Management Committee. 


MISS FLORA Y. HATCHER, 

director of group services with the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, adds another 
article explaining the housing and renewal 
programs to the long list of her contribu- 
tions to professional magazines and confer- 
ence programs. Her “byline” appears ove1 
an article carried in the February issue of 
World Outlook, monthly publication of the 
Board of Missions of the Methodist Church. 
Entitled “A Promise to the People—Urban 
Renewal,” Miss Hatcher's piece interprets 
the concept and objectives of urban re- 
newal, traces its local scope and impact . . . 
and emphasizes the potential for church 
participation in community rebuilding pro- 
grams. Specifically, Miss Hatcher details 
ways in which the church can promote ur- 
ban renewal and how it can be of aid in the 
various program phases. 


HAROLD GRABINO 

has been named deputy director-counsel 
with the New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency. Mr. Grabino’s promotion repre- 
sents a move up from his former post 
as agency counsel. Joining him as deputy 
director-operations is Melvin J. Adams, a 
newcomer to the agency as of this spring 
(see June JOURNAL, page 188) . 


DRAYTON S. BRYANT 

is the author of “The Next Twenty Years 
in Public Housing,” a feature of the April 
issue of Social Work, journal of the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers. Mr. 
Bryant is director of community relations 
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REMOVALS EFFICIENTLY HANDLED THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


CITY-WIDE REFRIGERATION Co. 
New York 2, N.Y. 
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for The Philadelphia Housing Authority 
and has long been active in NAHRO’s 
Public Relations Committee. In his review 
of public housing, Mr. Bryant character 
izes the program as “the most workable 
formula yet devised” for providing ade 
quate housing for low-income families. He 
points to specific social, community rela 
tions, and other problems facing local pro- 
grams and makes recommendations fot 
strengthening the role of public housing 
in the national housing program. 


MRS. FRIEDA B. KONDRAT 

has been appointed executive director of 
the Benicia, California housing authority, 
effective August 15. Her former post was as 
long-time administrative assistant with the 
combined Paso Robles and County of San 
Luis Obispo housing authorities. 





J. LAURENCE PHALAN, 

chief economist of the Boston Housing 
Authority and a member of NAHRO’s Re 
search and Statistics Committee, is the 
author of a section on housing in A Coun- 
selor’s Guide to the Social Services of 
Massachusetts—a manual for Catholic lay 
men and professional personnel working 
in social welfare programs. Mr. Phalan 
interprets the public housing movement 
and explains current local housing author- 
ity practices. He also covers the special 
state-aided programs for the elderly and 
for veterans and gets into the relationship 
of housing and urban renewal 


SHALLY O. WISE, 

assistant regional attorney in the Public 
Housing Administration's Washington re 
gional office, has been named winner of 
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A NEIGHBORHOOD 
FINDS ITSELF 


By JULIA ABRAHAMSON 
Formerly Director, 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Conference, 
hicago 
How the residents of Hyde 
Park-Kenwood on Chicago’s 
South Side united to keep 
their neighborhood from be- 
coming a slum—told by one 
who was active in the move- 
ment from the outset. Her 
heartening story of this im- 
portant urban recovery proj- 
ect makes “a wonderful 
book,” say Harry and Bon- 
ARO OVERSTREET. “There could 
scarcely be a more timely 
book than this. ” $5.00 
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TWENTY YEARS OF 
PUBLIC HOUSING 


Economic Aspects of 
the Federal Program 


By ROBERT MOORE FISHER 


This book offers the first 
comprehensive picture of de- 
velopments since the contro- 
versial United States Housing 
Act of 1937 went into effect— 
a unique reference source of 
the achievements and the 
shortcomings in the operation 
of the Federal low-rent hous- 
ing program. “A thoughtful 
analysis . "RICHARD U. 
RatcuirFr, University of Wis- 
consin. $6.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 














the agency's Superior Service Award. ‘The 
award, highest bestowed on civilian em- 
ployees carries a cash prize of $200. Mr. 
Wise came in for recognition for his “ex- 
cellent work in the field of litigation” and 
“assistance to new local housing authori 
ties in the process of organization,” ac 
cording to PHA Commissioner Charles E. 
Slusser. A native of Chattanooga, Mr. 
Wise has been in federal service since 
1944, formerly with the Office of Price 
Administration, then with the National 
Labor Relations Board, and since 1949, 
with PHA 


DOROTHY |. CLINE 

is the first woman in New Mexico to win 
the elective post of county commissioner. 
She was voted into the office in Bernalillo 
County, which includes the city of Albu 
querque, on November 4 of last year. Also, 
because Miss Cline received the highest 
number of votes, she was slated to become 
chairman of the board, An assistant pro 
fessor of government at the University of 
New Mexico, Miss Cline is an old-line 
houser whose role in the public housing 
movement goes back to 1934 and includes 
work with early federal housing agencies 
In New Mexico, she has been a membe1 
of the State Housing Authority Board 

established in 1939, reactivated in 1951, 
and currently inactive—and has been a 
longtime NAHRO member 


MISS ROSE LEVINSON, 

housing manager with the New York City 
Housing Authority, was a visitor to Israel 
this summer. Miss Levinson has been a 
member of NAHRO since 1949 


RECENT DEATHS— 

Mrs. Mary H. Mahoney, vice-chairman 
of the Hartford housing authority, 
member of the national committee on the 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, and distinguished Catholic 
lay worker, in late July in Washington, 
D.C., at the age of 53. Born in Washing 
ton, Mrs. Mahoney had lived in Hartford 
since 1933 and was long active in local 
social welfare programs and in the field 
of education. She was a trustee of the 
University of Connecticut, had served on 
a state fact-finding committee on educa 
tion services for which she was 
honored with an award of merit by the 
Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion. Mrs. Mahoney was internationally 
recognized for her church and community 
work. As president of the National Council 
of Catholic Women, she launched a fund 
raising plan among Catholic church wo 
men in this country to provide medical 
and nutritional aid to mothers in Italy, 
Asia, Africa, and South America. At the 
time of her death, Mrs. Mahoney was vice 
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president of the Catholic Association for 
Internationa! Peace and immediate past 
president of the national council. Holde1 
of a doctorate in philosophy from Catholic 
University, she was honored by the Vati 
can in 1957 for 
community 


service to church and 


Mrs. Ruth W. Newcomb, comptroller 
for some 17 vears with the Housing 
Authority of the County of Kern, Cali 


fornia, died July 8, after a_ prolonged 
illness. She was 52 years of age. A long 
time worker in behalf of NAHRO and 


Southwest 
Newcomb 


the Pacific Regional Council 
Mrs will be remembered as 
one of the members of the registration 
team volunteering services during the 
Association’s 25th Anniversary Conference 
in San Francisco last vear. Mrs. Newcomb 
was a member of NAHRO for over 15 
years 
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It’s now a tradition. 

The roundup of Association news 
started with the August-September 
JOURNAL of last year is to become 
an annual feature. The 1959 
summary starts on this page and 
continues on through page 285. 
The material contained on these 
pages represents a kind of annual 
report lo the membership a 
summing up of all that has gone on 
at various levels of the Association 
during the past year. 

Timing of the presentation was 
planned to give NAHROites a 
chance to bone up on what's 

been happening in the Association 
before they take off for the 

annual conference, to be held 
October 18-21 in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Association News 





With the Board of Governors in the driver's seat, NAHRO 
during the 1958-59 year struck a course that, while sometimes on 
the bumpy side, was always headed straight forward, toward the 
achievement of improved Association functioning and an im 
proved national housing picture. Some of the milestones along 
the road: : 


it was a year in which the Association worked for and achieved 
some changes for the better in national housing legislation (see 
yage 287)... a year in which, despite all the “vetoproofing” of 
iousing bills on Capitol Hill, the voting record showed Congress, 
for the most part, to be on what NAHRO considered the right 
side of the fence; 


it was a year in which there was continued improvement in 
federal-local relations in connection with both the public housing 
program (see Public Housing Policy Committee report, page 269), 
and the redevelopment program (see page 266); 


it was the year of the first NAHRO housing code conference 
held in February in Washington, D.C. (see May JOURNAL, page 
175); 


it was a year of peppy action in the NAHRO sections, com 
mittees, regional councils, and chapters (see following reports) ; 


and it was the year that may go down in Association history 
as the one in which the ball got rolling on a bigger and better 
NAHRO through Association reorganization. 

In all of the above, the Board of Governors has had a hand 
as coordinator of the efforts of the sections, committees, councils, 
and chapters; as final judge on legislative snd policy proposals 
emanating from all Association levels; as keeper of the Associ 
ation budget. 

The Board met four times during the year: in October, in con- 
junction with the Association’s San Francisco conference; in De 
cember in Chicago; in March in Washington; in May in Savannah. 
While a lot of ground was covered at each of these sessions, the 
No. | item throughout the year, perhaps, was the matter of 
NAHRO reorganization. 

Impetus for the reorganization drive came from a growing rec 
ognition that the old Association machinery could not operate 
on all cylinders when dealing with the growing complexities ol 
the membership NAHRO is trying to serve. Officially, it was 
put this way: “NAHRO’s services and organizational structure 
have been gradually expanded and shifted to meet the needs of 
its members as the renewal concept has evolved. It has done so 
without any formalized plan. As a consequence, certain relation 
ships and operating procedures have been set up to serve the 
expediencies of a given time or situation and are now being used 
to carry out what have become large and important functions of 
the Association. As a result, also, the financing of the Association 
has become an increasing problem.” To solve the money problem, 
the Board approved an increase in agency member dues. To solve 
the organizational problem, the Committee on Organizational 
Structure was set up (see page 269). 

It was at its May meeting, in Savannah, that the Board finally 
approved for submission to the membership the proposals of the 
Organizational Structure Committee. The committee’s ideas - 
they were described by President John Searles, Jr. in the May 
“President's Corner” (see May JouRNAL, page 178) and in a spe- 
cial folder sent to all voting members on September 10 — will be 
up for discussion at a business session of the 1959 Annual Con 
ference. The proposals will then be subjected to membership vote 
by mail sometime in November. 
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e the committees 





The Sections Have a Busy Time of It 


Getting ready for NAHRO’s 1959 
Annual Conference—to be held Oc- 
tober 18-21 in Cincinnati—current- 
ly is top priority with both of 
NAHRO's sections. The Redevelop- 
ment and the Technical & Mainten- 
ance sections will each sponsor ses- 
sions of special interest to thei 
members and, in addition, they will 
together put on a major session fit- 
ting in with the conference theme, 
“The Human Side of Housing and 
Urban Renewal.” The joint session, 
entitled “Design for Living,” will 
provide an opportunity to turn in- 
side out—from practical construc- 
tion problems to the diaphanous 
matter of urban aesthetics—the 
question of how to plan for people 
who like to live in cities. 

For both of the sections, the An- 
nual Conference will top off a year 
of achievement that included com 
mittee meetings, work conferences, 
special projects. Highlights of the 
1958-59 year follow. 


REDEVELOPMENT SECTION 

The Redevelopment  Section’s 
“big deals” during the 1958-59 year 
are something just about every 
NAHROite couldn't help but know 
about . . . because they were there; 
because they know others who 
were; or, perhaps, because they read 
about it in the JoURNAL. Some sam- 
ples: 
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-the Fourth Working Conference 
on Problems in Urban Renewal, 
held April 5-8 at the University of 
Wisconsin. Some 150 delegates got 
down to brass tacks in discussing 
rehabilitation, in particular, and re- 
newal in general (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 177). 

—a housing code conference—the 
first in NAHRO _history—held 
February 3-4 in Washington, D. C. 
(see May JourNAL, page 175). 
Sponsorship was by the section’s re- 
habilitation and conservation com- 
mittee, chaired by D. E. Mackel- 
mann of Chicago. 

—a renewal workshop, cosponsored 
by the section and the Pacific South- 
west Regional Council, was held 
this month (September 12-14) in 
Monterey, California (see page 
275). 

While the events cited above are 
the ones that got the most attention 
from the most people during the 
year, the Redevelopment Section 
also was getting things done quietly 
behind the scenes. Under the lead- 
ership of Section Chairman Lawr- 
ence Cox, director of the Norfolk 
Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thority, the section, through its 
executive committee, studied legis- 
lative proposals for incorporation 
in the 1959 omnibus housing and 
renewal bill (see page 287) and 
conferred with top officials of the 


Urban Renewal Administration on 
questions of administrative policy 
and procedure. 

The section executive committee 
met six times during the 1958-59 
year: in October (at the Associa 
tion’s San Francisco conterence) ; in 
December; in April (in conjunc- 
tion with the Madison working con- 
ference); in March; in June; and 
this month (in connection with the 
Monterey event). Among the im 
portant federal-local items that the 
committee dealt with during the 
year were: 


I—revised URA manual chapter on 
relocation policies and require 
ments; 


2—federal policies and requirements 
in regard to disposition of project 
land; 

3 —proposed 
administering 
changes; 


URA _ policies on 


pending legislative 


{-URA policy on use of capital 
grant authority under the ration- 
ing system; 


5—simplification of urban renewal 
plan requirements. 


T&M SECTION 7 
Stepped up activity across the 
board characterized the NAHRO 
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Technical & Maintenance Section 


year 1958-59. Some of the high- 
lights: 
~a new look in the Shirtsleeve 


Maintenance Clinic program co- 
sponsored by the section and the 
Public Housing Administration 
emerged on the heels of an inten- 
sive review of the program and al- 
ready has put new go-power behind 
the clinic drive: reports coming in 
show that more clinics have been 


held in the about eight months 
since the program overhaul went 
into effect than over entire year- 


long periods in the past. Reor- 
ganization of the clinic plan hinges 
around a new four-man committee 
that has been set up to coordinate 
the program nationally by working 
with regional clinic chairmen, PHA 
regional offices, and NAHRO re- 
gional councils and chapters. 


-whipped into shape during the 
year was the third revised edition 
ol Maintenance Men Look at Hous- 
ing Design. Ready for distribution 
in late summer, single copies of the 
guidebook were issued as part of 
the subscription service available to 
NAHRO’s Technical & Mainten- 
ance Information Service (TMIS). 
Section members and Association 
agency members can get copies at 
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Roger Schmidt 


Daniel Shear 


SHEAR LEAVES NAHRO; SUCCESSOR NAMED 
Daniel H. Shear, NAHRO staffer in the Washington ofhice since 
June 1957 in the roles of assistant director, secretary to the Re 
development Section, and editor of the Renewal Information 
Service Newsletter, lett the Association as of August 31. His new 
post: that of general counsel for the National Capital Planning 
Commission. Succeeding Mr. Shear as of September 21 is Roget 
E. Schmidt of St. Louis. Mr. Schmidt's immediate past position 
was as director of community relations with the St. Louts board 
of police commissioners and, earlier, he worked in the urban re 
newal field as public relations consultant for the city’s rehabili 


tation ofhice. oo 

Prained as an attorney (see May 1957 JOURNAL, page 152), Mr. 
Shear will get into the practice of land planning law in his new 
job. He obtained a law degree from the University of Maryland 
in 1953, while working for the Baltimore Redevelopment Com 
mission, under Richard Steiner, and later underwent an addi 
tional ten-month training period at Harvard University in land 
planning law. In April 1956, Mr. Shear moved to the St. Louis 
Housing and Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authorities as 
development coordinator, joining NAHRO the following year. 

In NAHRO, Mr. Shear racked up many _ behind-the-scenes 
achievements to carry forward the Association's expanding role 
in city rebuilding efforts. Taking over the helm of the Redevelop 
ment Section’s third and fourth working conferences on prob 
lems in urban renewal (see February 1958 JoURNAL, page 41; 
May JOURNAL, page 177), he is credited with firmly establishing 
these brass-tacks sessions as a NAHRO tradition. Also to his 
credit: NAHRO’s first housing code conference called exclusively 
for local code officials (see May JOURNAL, page 175). 

Evidencing the feeling of Association ofhcers, the Section, and 
stall on Mr. Shear’s resignation, NAHRO Executive Director 
John Lange noted that . all are aware of the significant con- 
tribution that Dan has made to the stature of the job and to 
NAHRO. He has been a representative of whom we could 


rightfully be proud.” Roger Schmidt 

A native of Winfield, Kansas, Mr. Schmidt came into the hous 
ing and redevelopment field by way of newspaper work. A hold- 
er of bachelor degrees from Denver and Washington universities 
and a master’s degree in urban studies from St. Louis University, 
Mr. Schmidt formerly worked as a staff writer with the St. Louts 
Globe-Democrat. On the paper, he covered operations of the city 
plan commission, the rehabilitation office, and the land clearance 
and housing authorities. In 1956, Mr. Schmidt joined the rehabili- 
tation office, as its public relations consultant, serving as secretary 
to the Mayor’s Rehabilitation Coordinating Committee, which 
works with planning and housing agencies to shape policy and 
programming behind city-wide neighborhood rehabilitation and 
conservation efforts. 

Later—from November 1958 until his NAHRO assignment 
Mr. Schmidt worked as director of community relations for the 
metropolitan police department. 
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“Shirtsleevers” scoring a record clinic turnout 


DENVER HOLDS SHIRTSLEEVE CLINIC 


Typical activity of the “new look” Shirtsleeve Maintenance Clinic 
Program operating under NAHRO’s T&M Section in cooperation 
with the Public Housing Administration was Denver's first formal 
clinic, staged August 25-27. Maintenance personnel from the 
Denver and Pueblo housing authorities—registrants topped 75— 
sat in on talk-it-over sessions and workshops that ranged from “The 
Low-Rent Program as Related to Maintenance” to the consoli- 
dated supply contract and specific “how to” demonstrations. 

Summed up by the section’s national chairman, Norman A. 
Crecelius, on hand in Denver as clinic chairman—the meet proved 
to be an “extraordinary event.” Sessions drew “excellent audience 
participation .. .” and the program even made the local press, he 
notes. Mr. Crecelius appears standing, far left in the group photo 
above. Also figuring as discussion leaders: PHA Fort Worth 
regional officials Herbert J. Sjolander and Charles C. Barnes, top 
local authority staffers, equipment manufacturers. 
“Learning by doing” —a temperature controls workshop 


“ 


ig 2d 


: he. ' , AS 
Mr. Barnes demonstrating principles of cathodic protection 








$1.50; for all others price is $2.50. 
—the “Specs Library” idea that was 
conceived some two years ago (see 
August-September 1958 JOURNAL, 
page 266) has come to life as a 
TMIS service. TMIS’s unique off- 
spring is intended to save housing 
authorities the money and _ effort 
needed to draw up standards and 
specifications for maintenance and 
construction product purchases by 
keeping on the shelf at NAHRO 
headquarters a supply of such in- 
formation on a variety of items; in- 
formation is available free on loan 
or, in the event that specs on a cer- 
tain item are so much in demand 
that reproductions are called for, 
on a reproduction-cost basis. While 
T&M’s brainchild has only begun 
to walk, local authorities have indi 
cated that they would like to see 
the library grow up to solid matur- 
ity. What's needed to help the pro}- 
ect to that end: a steady diet of specs 
contributions from authorities, in 
order that the scope and variety of 
library offerings can be broadened. 

Meanwhile, the section is busy 
with its plans for the annual con- 
ference in Cincinnati—plans_ that 
include, in addition to the joint 
session with the Redevelopment 
Section that was mentioned earlier, 
a session on safety in housing opera- 
tions, probably with an industrial 
safety expert as speaker, and a third 
on the scheduling of work for pre- 
ventive maintenance. 

The pepped-up pace of T&M 
during the 1958-59 year has meant 
a particularly busy year for Section 
Chairman Norman A. Crecelius, 
general superintendent of mainten- 
ance-engineering for the St. Louis 
housing authority. Propelled along 
by the program he set in motion 
with his election to office during 
NAHRO’s San Francisco confer- 
ence, Mr. Crecelius has, for ex- 
ample: attended all meetings of the 
Board of Governors; given active 
leadership on behalf of the section 
in reviewing proposed reorganiza- 
tion plans for NAHRO,; partici- 
pated in T&M programs staged at 
the annual meetings of the North 
Central, Southeastern, and South- 
west regional councils; headed up 
section executive committee meet- 
ings in Richmond and Chicago; 
put in some long hours on the 
guide book described above; set up 
the complicated machinery for clin- 
ic cooperation mentioned above; 
worked on plans for the T&M ses- 
sions at the upcoming Cincinnati 
conference. 
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Committees Show It's Quality, Not Quantity That Counts 


Because of budget problems and 
because NAHRO’s structure was 
undergoing a close examination 
that could lead to some big chang- 
es in the way the Association works 
(see below), committee activities 
during the 1958-59 year were some- 
what curtailed. As compared to a 
year earlier, when some 24 national 
committees were constantly on the 
go (see August-September 1958 
JOURNAL, page 226), there were 
only around ten groups active dur- 
ing the past year. But those com- 
mittees that were moving ; 
moved fast and the result was some 
notable achievements. Evidence 
follows. 


Organizational Structure Com- 
mittee. One of the big jobs of the 
year was completed in May by the 
Organizational Structure Commit- 
tee, chaired by NAHRO Vice-pres- 
ident Edmund Horwinski, director 
of the Oakland, California housing 
authority. Purpose of the group: 
to study what makes NAHRO tick 
and to suggest machinery for mak- 
ing the tick stronger. 

The committee met in February 
in Chicago; in March in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and in May, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of 
the Southeastern Regional Council, 
in Savannah. In between meetings, 
committee members were deluged 
with homework: financial and 
membership reports to study; long 
lists of NAHRO services to analyze; 
detailed accounts of how other as- 


sociations operate to compare; and, * 


many, many other working papers 
to scrutinize. What they were after: 
clues as to how the Association 
could be changed in order, at one 
and the same time, to improve the 
financial picture and give better 
service to more people. 
Committee recommendations for 
structural changes were approved 
by the Board of Governors in May 
and will be put to membership vote 
late this year. The proposals, 
among other things, would: (1) 
put Association operations on a 
two-year, rather than an annual 
cycle; (2) knock out existing sec- 
tions in favor of three major 
divisions—a housing division; a re- 
newal division; a codes division; 
(3) trim down the number of stand- 
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ing committees, with ad hoc groups 
to be established as needed. Full 
details on what changes are pro- 
posed are going out to all active 
individual and agency members in 
a special September mailing and 
will be up for discussion at the 
October 20 business meeting of 
members in Cincinnati. During 
November, the changes will be put 
to a mail vote. 


Policy Committee. Also to be 
acted on by the membership at the 
Cincinnati annual conference is the 
end product of the work of the 
Policy Committee—a committee 
combining the former Resolutions 
and Program Study committees 
which is under the joint direction 
of William Rafsky of Philadelphia 
and Philip Tripp of New Bedtord. 
Project of the committee is to draft 
up the resolutions that are to be 
considered at the 1959 annual busi 
ness meeting. Because of the nature 
of this job, the committee is just 
now beginning to work up steam. 


Public Housing Policy Commit- 
tee. A new look in federal-local rela- 
tions has been developing since the 
Public Housing Policy Committee 
was set up this year to succeed the 
old Federal-Local Relations Com- 
mittee. Committee Chairman Ern 
est J. Bohn, director of the Cleve 


land Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity, put it this way: “I think we 
have made great headway since this 
committee has been formed. There 
is a cooperative spirit [between 
PHA and local officials] and we are 
beginning to again look like a 
family instead of two warring fac 
tions.” 

The committee met twice with 
Public Housing Administration 
Commissioner Slusser and other 
PHAers this year: in January and 
April. Getting attention during the 
sessions were such matters as: (1) 
the high rate of resident turnover 
in low-rent housing; (2) welfare 
families; (3) developing a more elf 
fective basic manual for public 
housing operations; (4) stimulating 
the conduct of maintenance clinics; 
(5) implications of legislative and 
administrative changes in handling 
audits and bugets. 

Some evidence of the thaw in 
federal-local relations since the 
committee formation: (1) PHA’s 
proposed two-year test of the local 
autonomy measures that have been 
supported by NAHRO (see page 
285); (2) the fact that Mr. Bohn’s 
long-standing campaign to get PHA 
to reinstate a one-time policy of 
referring proposed manual sections 
and circulars to local agency people 
paid off in April: a draft of a cir 
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These are the four judges 
who will pass upon entries 
for NAHRO’s 
PACT IN PRINT compe- 
tition. The contest, whose 
due date for entry was Sep- 
tember 15, is sponsored by 
Public 
tions Committee as an ef- 
fort to round up outstand- 
ing examples of communi- 
cation pieces issued by hous- 
urban 
agencies, public and citizen- 
group alike. Entries award- 
ed certificates will be dis- 
played at the 1959 national 


in the “Sight and Sound” 
room, where they will be 
pointed to with pride, ana- 
lyzed, and discussed. 
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cular on the subject of “Capitaliza- 
tion of Property” was sent to mem- 


bers of NAHRO’s Accounting 
Committee for review and com- 
ment. 

International Committee. ‘The 


committee, under the chairmanship 
of John Fugard of Chicago, kept up 
a regular schedule of meetings dur- 
ing the year, with sessions staged in 
October, March, and July. Com- 
mittee efforts have been directed, 
mainly, at: (1) encouraging U. S. 
membership in such international 
undertakings as the International 
Council for Building Research, 
Studies, and Documentation (CIB); 
(2) encouraging the use of Amer- 
ican housing and planning exhibits 
at overseas conferences and meet- 
ings; (3) encouraging Americans to 
attend such international events as 
meetings of the International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Planning 
and those of the InterAmerican 
Planning Society (SIAP). 

That the committee has made 
headway in its job is evident, for 
example, in a remark made by 
Anatole Solow of the Pan American 
Union. Said he to NAHRO Pres- 
ident John Searles in accepting a 
spot on the committee: “I believe 
that this committee has performed 
an extremely valuable service and 
that, as international programs are 
continuously growing, its contribu- 
tion will be even more significant 
in the future. As far as the Pan 
American Union is concerned the 
committee serves as a most valu- 
able instrument of liaison.” 


Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare. Another of those commit- 
tees that was kept hopping during 
the year is the Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare, co-sponsored 
by NAHRO and the National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly. Chaired by 
Gerald Gimre of the Nashville 
housing authority, the committee 
this year is being operated through 
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a series of special project subcom 
mittees. Briefs on some ol the 
group’s operations follow. 


—The full Joint Committee met 
April 9 and 10 in New York City 
to review the past year’s activities 
and set the stage for 1959 opera 
tions. Next meeting is scheduled for 
November 19-20 in Chicago. 


—On April 9, the subcommittee 
on housing for the elderly met. One 
proposal coming out of the meet- 
ing: that a special, by-invitation- 
only seminar on housing for the 
aged be held in 1960. 


—The skid row subcommittee, 
chaired by Robert Jorvig of Min- 
neapolis, heard study reports and 
agreed to prepare a check list of 
special considerations that require 
attention for skid row clearance 
projects. 


—A subcommittee that last year 
launched a unique experiment 
aimed at improving a bad public 
housing situation in Waterbury, 
Connecticut—through housing-wel- 
fare teamwork (see August-Septem- 
ber 1958 Journal, page 268)—met 
June Il. With a report of the ex 
periment in the making, the sub 
committee at its June meeting 
worked on a set of general prin 
ciples that the Waterbury expe- 
rience suggests can help other com- 
munities either avoid, or overcome, 
similar problems. 


—Standby members of NAHRO’s 
Management Committee joined in 
with the Joint Committee’s sub- 
committee on welfare rents for a 
meeting in Chicago on August 7. 
Purpose of the session was to de- 
velop from studies previously made 
a policy statement on welfare rents: 
the statement is to be submitted to 
the full Joint Committee in No- 
vember. 


—Another subcommittee, chaired 
by D. Reid Ross of Cincinnati, is 
helping to plan Annual Conference 





sessions to fit in with the theme 
“The Human Side of Housing and 
Urban Renewal.” 


Committee on Conservation and 
Rehabilitation. It was the Commit- 
tee on Conservation and Rehabili- 
tation of the Redevelopment 
Section that was responsible for 
chalking up another NAHRO 
“first” in °59; the first Association- 
sponsored conference exclusively 
lor housing code officials. The code 
conterence, held Feburary 3 and 4 
in Washington, D. C., was set up 
as an opportunity for helping code 
men get in the know about the 
total urban renewal program, as 
well as to talk out code-making and 
code enforcement problems (see 
May JOURNAL, page 175). The event 
was such a hit that the conservation 
and rehabilitation committee, 
which is headed by D. E. Mackel- 
mann of Chicago, has been asked 
for repeat performances in future 
years. 


Research and Statistics Com- 
mittee. Big event of what has been 
a busy year for the Research and 
Statistics Committee was still to 
come as of this writing: a workshop 
scheduled for this month in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Theme of the event: 
“Urban Renewal and Other Devel- 
opment Programs—a Research Ap- 
proach to Understanding Then 
Local Impact.” 

Planning for the workshop was 
a major item on the calendar at 
each of the committee’s two meet- 
ings since the first of the year (in 
January and June). Also getting 
attention was the job of going over 
final contents of the 1960 census ol 
housing. Committee chairman is 
Dr. William Kinnard of the Uni 
versity of Connecticut. 


Public Relations Committee. The 
Public Relations Committee was 
one of those that, because of budg- 
et limitations, was kept on tap dur- 
ing the 1958-59 year on a kind of 
“if we need you” basis. However, 
a triumvirate of committee mem- 
bers—Chairman D. Reid Ross of 
Cincinnati, Rose Morry of Seattle, 
and Drayton Bryant of Philadel- 
phia—have kept a few irons in the 
fire. One of their projects has been 
the continued periodic publication 
of Public Relations Tips; another 
is the “Impact in Print” competi- 
tion, results of which are to be 
announced at the Cincinnati con- 
ference (see page 269 and July- 
August JOURNAL, page 245). 
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NAHRO REGIONAL 








Big events in the NAHRO regions each year are their annual meetings. Reports 
of the 1958 meetings, starting below, are presented in chronological order. 


Middle Atlantic Annual Meeting 


The Washington, D. C. setting of 
the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council’s annual meeting, held 
May 4 and 5, made it possible to 
reach for—and grab off—some of the 
brightest stars on the housing 
horizon for program participation. 
Taking part, for example, were two 
heroes of the Capitol Hill battle fon 
housing—Senator John Sparkman 
(D), Alabama and Congressman Al- 
bert Rains (D), Alabama, chair- 
men, respectively, of the housing 
subcommittees of the Senate and 
House banking and currency com- 
mittees. Also on hand: top men 
from all the key federal housing 
agencies: Public Housing Admin- 
istration Commissioner Charles E. 
Slusser; the then Urban Renewal 
Administration Commissioner 
Richard L. Steiner (see July-August 
JOURNAL, page 226); Federal Hous- 
ing Administration Commissione1 
Julian H. Zimmerman. 

The Washington setting also was 
responsible for the fact that MARC 
was the houseguest of the National 
Association of Home Builders: it 
was at NAHB’s National Housing 
Center that all of the NAHRO 
sessions took place. Said Malcolm 
A. Burrows of the D. C. redevelop- 
ment agency, who served, along 
with Thomas Zito of the Bayonne 


housing authority, as co-chairman ° 


of the MARC program committee: 
" the facilities and courtesies 
given us by the National Housing 
Center were excellent.” In addition 
to meeting rooms, the center 
opened up its housing exhibits to 
NAHRO delegates and, further, 
served a complimentary “soup ‘n 


sandwich” luncheon to the group. 
Program Plan 

The federal ofhcials named above 
each headed up separate panel dis 
cussions that made up the opening 
session of the meeting—a_ session 
labeled ‘““The Federal Side of the 
Street.”” The legislators’ turn came 
the following day when both Sena 
tor Sparkman and Congressman 
Rains appeared at a “Congressional 
Side of the Street” session. 

The two-ways-of-looking-at-things 
approach used in setting up the 
two major conlerence sessions was 
carried out in another way through 
out the conference. With federal 
officials leading off discussion at 
seven special interest roundtables, 
local agency spokesmen had a 
chance to raise questions and reg 
ister complaints, all in the interests 
of developing a better understand 
ing between federal and_ local 
people. In addition to the seven 
concurrent roundtable sessions, the 
program was made up of four ac 
counting seminars and a commis 
sioner’s meeting, under the dire« 
tion of The Very Reverend Mon 
signor Leo A. Geary, president of 
the region. 

Table Talk 

Federal agency moderators for 
the roundtable discussions were: F. 
Stanton Foster, Abner Silverman, 
and William Bonnell, all of PHA, 
in charge of the show at public 
housing discussions on project de 
velopment, management, and main 
tenance, respectively. From URA, 


James McCormack, Clarence Herdt, 


Paul Middleton, and Leonard 
Czarniecki were moderators, re 
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spectively, for discussions on land 
disposition, relocation, community 
renewal, and rehabilitation. 

In general, the roundtables were 
lively no-punches-pulled affairs. 
Spirited debate developed, for ex 
ample, over conflicting federal and 
local opinions on such matters as 
the $17,000 per unit limit on public 
housing development costs; the 
feasibility of converting existing 
housing for use as low-rent units; 
the operating shortcomings of the 
Section 221 relocation housing pro 
gram; the adequacy of relocation 
payments in renewal. 


Other Events 

In addition to the “work” ses 
sions of the conference, the pro 
gram included a_ reception 
sponsored by the NAHRO Potomac 
Chapter; guided tours that took in 
the new Greenleaf Gardens low 
rent project and the big redevelop 
ment projects in southwest Wash 
ington; and two luncheons. 

Che annual business meeting was 
held the final day of the conference. 
New officers of the region, elected 
at the meeting, include: Thomas 
Zito, president; Malcolm Burrows, 
first vice-president; Thomas Finlon, 
chairman of the Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania housing authority, 
second vice-president; and M. 
Edward De Fazio, director of the 
Hoboken housing authority, secre 
tary-treasurer. 
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Congressman Rains 


“soup 'n sandwich” luncheo 









Outgoing President Jack Bryan 
(right) congratulates the president- 


elect, Gerald Gimre. Also pictured 


are Nathan Porter, new vice-presi- 


dent of the region, and far left, 
George Guy, secretary-treasurer. 


Southeastern Annual Meeting 


A call for revival of the pioneer- 
ing spirit that marked the early 
days of the public housing move- 
ment came out loud and clear at 
the annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Regional Council, held 
May 10 to 13 in Savannah, Georgia. 
Around 480 persons were on hand, 
including such national figures as 
Richard L. Steiner, the then Urban 
Renewal Administration commis- 
sioner (see July-August JOURNAL, 
page 226); Francis Servaites, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National 
Housing Conference; and NAHRO 
President John Searles. 


Needed: Pioneers 

The “pioneering spirit” idea is 
one that came out in several ways 
during the conference. 

It came out, perhaps strongest, in 
the remarks of another former Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration com- 
missioner, James Follin, now a 
Washington, D. C. consultant. It 
came out again, when Walter Mills, 
director of the Greater Gadsden, 
Alabama housing authority and a 
NAHRO past president, declared 
that “our pioneers are growing 
old.” (Said Mr. Follin, in answer: 
“Then you ought to hire their 
young assistants.”) And it was evi- 
dent in a number of other ways 
throughout the conference that 
what housing people feel is needed 
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today to face the challenge of ur- 
ban renewal is some fearless trail- 
blazing of the kind that marked the 
housing movement of the 30’s. 


The Program 

There was something for every- 
body on the conference program. 

There were sessions devoted to 
big, broad topics. Among them: the 
opening session, when conference 
keynoter Hamilton Douglas, an At- 
lanta alderman and chairman of 
the city’s urban renewal committee, 
talked on the conference theme— 
“Building Better Communities 
through Better Housing”; a crystal- 
gazing session on May 12, where 
experts gave their impressions of 
what the future holds for urban re- 
newal; the final “work” session of 
conference, devoted to the national 
legislative picture, with NHC’s 
Francis Servaites in the driver's 
seat. 

There were at least ten smallei 
sessions of the workshop or panel- 
discussion type and, apparently, 
these sessions made a particularly 
big hit with delegates. Dealing with 
many aspects of management, ad- 
ministration, and maintenance, the 
small sessions sometimes were 
geared to large-authority opera- 
tions, sometimes to small-authority 
operations, and sometimes to a 
combination of the two. And, while 
the whole conference has been ra- 


ted by southeasterners as one of the 
best in recent years, what delegates 
liked best about it, the JOURNAI 
has been told, was the opportunity 
these small talk-it-out sessions pro- 
vided for “discussing mutual prob- 
lems and interests.” 

There were also many “extra- 
curricular” activities for delegates 
and their wives: an outdoor seafood 
dinner; a dance; tours; field trips; 
luncheons. Further, the resort set- 
ting of conference headquarters, 
the General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
provided the right atmosphere for 
informal and unplanned fun fests. 


Business Events 

The region’s annual business 
meeting and election of officers was 
held the final conference day. Elect- 
ed to succeed Jack Bryan of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky as president of the 
region was Gerald Gimre of the 
Nashville Housing Authority. 
Other new officers: vice-president 
—Nathan Porter, Huntsville, Ala- 
bama; secretary-treasurer — George 
Guy, Nashville. 

At another business event, a post- 
conference meeting, the region’s 
executive committee voted to make 
a $5000 gift to NAHRO national. 
The Association is to use this 
money for a research project or 
some other undertaking that will 
advance NAHRO’s goals and pur- 
poses. 
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Chief of URA’s regional office, E. Bruce Wedge, 
addresses urban renewal 
workshop session at the southeastern meeting. 


Pictured above ts 

W. Horace Stillwell, 

director of the Savannah 
housing authority, who 

was honored ata 

presidents’ luncheon May 12. 
The recognition came asa result 
of Mr. Stillwell’s impending 
retirement after 20 years 

of service with the authority 
(see July-August JOURNAL, page 224). 





Above: Emphasis was 

on small-authority operations 
at a management workshop 
held on Monday, May 12 


Left: Two of the “social” 

events at the southeastern 
meeting: top—luncheon session 
with NAHRO President Searles at 
the dais; bottom—a 

seafood buffet, held May 12. 
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HHFA’s Annabelle Heath 


High jinks at the Pacific 
Southwest meeting: Do- 
lores Ramey “crowns” 
NAHRO Vice-president 
Horwinskt with her own 
much bedecked bonnet. 


New officers of the 

Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council: Dolores Ramey, Richmond 
vice-president; Haig Shamshoian, 
Yolo county authority, president; 
and Opal Grimes, 

Fresno, secretary-treasurer. 





PACIFIC SOUTHWEST MEETING 


The need for a unified housing 
front through closer teamwork be- 
tween redevelopment and housing 
agencies got a lot of attention at 
the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council, held 
May 17-19 in Fresno. The meeting 
drew an over-all attendance of 
some 250. 

Teamwork 

Top spokesman on the inform- 
ally adopted conference “theme” 
was Annabelle Heath, who was 
making her firs’ NAHRO appear- 
ance since taking on the post of 
administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency’s San Fran- 
cisco. regional office (see April 
JOURNAL, page 115). Said she at a 
general session the opening day of 
the conference: the only way that 
housing and redevelopment agen- 
cies will cure what ails cities will be 
to “approach their needs on a com- 
mon front and always working as 
a team.”’ Her recommendation: that 
planning for community improve- 
ments be undertaken on as broad 
and as comprehensive a scale as 
possible and then that all agencies 


involved work together to effectuate 
the plans. 

And the let’s-pull-together idea 
is one, apparently, that’s going to 
keep on getting attention through 
regional council channels during 
the year. In a statement made to 
the press just after he'd been elect- 
ed to succeed Roy Yanez of Phoenix 
as president of the region, Haig 
Shamshoian, director of the Yolo 
county housing authority, declared 
that he would give top priority to 
“cementing” housing and redevel- 
opment programs during his term 
of office. “In the past,” he said, 
“some redevelopment people have 
not wanted to be drawn too close to 
public housing programs.” While 
this attitude, perhaps, is not as 
strong today as it was two years ago, 
he said, the truth is that housing 
and redevelopment people need 
each other if they're going to help 
the people who need better housing 
and better communities. 

Local Autonomy 

Another idea that got attention 
at the regional council meeting was 
more local autonomy in the admin- 
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istration of the public housing pro- 
gram. Representing Public Hous- 
ing Administration Commissioner 
Charles Slusser, who could not 
make the meeting, Casey Ireland, 
special assistant to Mr. Slusser, de- 
livered a paper describing a two- 
year trial at freer-wheeling that 
PHA plans to give local authorities 
on a permissive—but not manda- 
tory—basis (see page 285). 

In the Slusser paper, local auton- 
omy was referred to as a “golden 
opportunity” to show what can be 
done. As to NAHRO, which has for 
some time been encouraging PHA 
to adopt a policy that would give 
authorities more responsibility, Mr. 
Slusser said the experiment would 
be a chance “to demonstrate its 
ability and prove its points.” 

Other Program Features 

The conference’s official opening 
took place on Monday, May 18 
(preceding evening, the conference 
got off to an unofficial start with a 
commissioners’ reception and a 
president’s reception). The Mon- 
day schedule covered two general 
sessions, a luncheon, and a banquet. 
NAHRO President John Searles, 
Jr. cancelled out a scheduled open- 
ing session appearance because, un- 
expectedly, he was called on to 
represent the Association at a con- 
gressional hearing in Washington, 
D.C.; national NAHRO was there, 
however, in the shape of Executive 
Director John Lange, who described 
what had been going on in Con- 
gress with regard to housing legis- 
lation. The afternoon session was 
devoted to problems of the city: in 


tae ore al SOUTHWEST 
AGE RENEWAL EVENTS 

Evidence that urban renewal is gaining ground in the south 
westerly areas of the nation is the fact that NAHRO’s Pacific 
Southwest and Southwest regional councils each took on spon- 
sorship of an urban renewal workshop during September. 

The Pacific Southwest council took advantage of the avail- 
ability of national experience for its workshop sessions by staging 
the event September 12-14 in Monterey, California—a date coin- 
ciding with a meeting of the executive committee of NAHRO’s 
Redevelopment Section. John Hirten, director of the Stockton 
redevelopment agency and a member of the Redevelopment Sec 
tion’s committee on section services, was Johnny-on-the-spot for 
workshop program arrangements; James Richardson of the Val 
lejo housing authority was in charge of housing arrangements for 
delegates; and William Mason of the Richmond urban renewal 
agency handled local host arrangements. 

The Southwest's renewal workshop is scheduled for later in the 
month: September 23-24 in Fort Worth. Sponsorship of the event 
comes under the regional urban renewal committee, chaired by 
Knox Banner of the Little Rock Housing Authority, with Dowell 
Naylor, Jr. of the Columbia redevelopment agency in charge of 
program arrangements and Jack Herrington and Robert C. 
Robinson of the Fort Worth office of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency handling local arrangements. 








Casey Ireland, assistant to the commissioner of the Public Housing Admin 
istration; Miss Barbara Rosien, assistant executive director of the Los 
Angeles housing authority; and Regional President-elect Haig Shamshoian, 
share a couch and conversation at the Pacific Southwest council's meeting. 


addition to Miss Heath, speakers 
included Isadore Candeub_ of 
Candeub & Fleissig, Newark; Rich- 
ard M. Oddie, assistant vice-pres- 
ident of the Bank of America, 
Fresno; and Victor Gruen, New 
York City architect. 

“Work” sessions took place the 
final conference day, when the pub- 
lic housing policy session at which 
Mr. Slusser’s remarks were read 
took place. Among the “work” 
sessions were separate meetings for 
housing authority executive direc- 
tors, commissioners, and staffers 
and two redevelopment sessions. 

New Officers 

In addition to Mr. Haig Sham- 
shoian, new officers of the region 
include: vice-president, Dolores 
Ramey, director of the Richmond 
housing authority; secretary-treas- 
urer, Opal Grimes of the Fresno 
city and county authorities. 
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North Central Annual Meeting 


Well over 200 delegates showed 
up for the annual meeting of the 
North Central Regional Council, 
held May 21-22 in Chicago. Said 


the retiring regional president, 
Stephen Harris, of the turnout and 
general reaction to the sessions: 
5 the way people flocked to 
meetings—and stayed—was beyond 
my wildest dreams.” 

The meeting represented Mr. 
Harris’ final official North Central 
NAHRO appearance before taking 
off for a new job as urban renewal 
director in New Rochelle, New 
York (see June JOURNAL, page 188). 
As a result, he was the recipient 
during the course of the meeting 
of several farewell gifts in the shape 
of testimonials to his many services 
to the region, particularly his 
leadership in the region’s member- 
ship drive. 

The Program 

The North Central conference 
got started the morning of May 21, 
with a general session at which 
President Harris was in charge. 
Emphasis at the session was on the 
broad scope of things, with the 
speakers—Dr. Henry O. Talle, as- 
sistant administrator for program 
policy with the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and NAHRO 
President John Searles, Jr.—going 
into national housing policy and 
the national legislative picture. 

From then on, however, things 
got down to specifics: both the two 
remaining afternoons and the one 
remaining morning of the confer- 
ence were devoted to concurrent 
special-interest sessions. Afternoon 


of the opening day featured a twin 
bill: a session on housing for the 
elderly and one on developing an 
urban renewal program. The final 
day there was a total of five con- 
current sessions: (1) accounting 
and budgeting for housing author- 
ities; (2) management problems; 
(3) administration of urban renew- 
al programs; (4) “essential relation- 
ships in urban renewal”; and (5) a 
T&M session on preventive main- 
tenance. 
Housing the Aged 

One of those sessions that proved 
to be a hit with delegates was that 
on housing for the aged. Partici- 
pants included Allen Dropkin, who 
in 1956, as a staffer with the hous- 
ing subcommittee of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
authored a report on Housing for 
the Elderly, and two Chicago archi- 
tects who have demonstrated their 
interest in the _ field—William 
Spooner and George Keck. 

In a lively floor discussion that 
followed the presentations of the 
scheduled speakers, Bernard Kap- 
lan, director of the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority’s tenant relations 
program, captured the attention of 
delegates with the story of an “ex- 
tra” CHA was planning in connec- 
tion with a project for the elderly 
then nearing completion. Mr. Kap- 
lan said that CHA was going to 
provide facilities in the project for 
a workshop in which residents, if 
they wished, could find useful, paid 
work. The workshop is to be op- 
erated on the project premises—just 
as social agencies conduct recrea- 





tion and other programs at existing 
projects—by Senior Achievement, 
which will contract with local man- 
ufacturers to do simple jobs, such 
as packing hardware kits. 

The Banquet 

Guest speaker for the annual 
banquet, held the first evening of 
the conference, was Dr. Philip 
Hauser, population specialist, who 
is chairman of the department of 
sociology at the University of Chi- 
cago. His topic: “The Dynamics of 
Housing and Urban Renewal.” 

In his NAHRO talk, Dr. Hauser 
pointed to race discrimination as 
one of the biggest factors holding 
back progress in the improvement 
of living conditions in urban areas 
—urban areas whose populations 
are exploding with great waves of 
immigrants from the south and 
rural areas. However, he pointed 
out that present antagonisms are in 
many ways similar to those directed 
at the various groups that migrated 
to the United States from Europe 
in great numbers years ago; today, 
he said, these groups, almost every- 
where, have won acceptance. 

Business Meeting 

New officers of the region, elected 
at the annual business meeting the 
final day of the conference, include 
the following: president—Carl May- 
erhoefer of the Cincinnati housing 
authority; first vice-president—Sol 
Ackerman, renewal coordinator in 
Milwaukee; second vice-president— 
Chester Amedia, Youngstown hous- 
ing authority; secretary—Eva Gup, 
Cleveland housing authority; and 
treasurer—Elmer Jolly of Peoria. 


Pictured at the 

North Central Regional Council's 
annual banquet are: Dr. Hauser, 
featured speaker; Monsignor Egan; 
and the outgoing regional 
president, Stephen Harris. 
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Southwest Annual Meeting 


“1960-1970—the Crucial Decade.” 
That was the theme of the annual 
conference of the Southwest Re- 
gional Council, held June 14-16 in 
Kansas City, Missouri. Conference 
theme was taken from a prediction 
once made by former Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Administra- 
tor Albert Cole that “by 1970 the 
march of slums will be halted and 
our urban areas freed of the men- 
ace of spreading blight and 
deterioration .. .” 

From all reports, the almost 240 
delegates on hand for the regional 
council meeting, while they expect- 
ed no easy time of it, were ready 
and willing to face the challenge 
and to push past the crisis. And 
there was, the JOURNAL has been 
told, cautious optimism as to the 
way renewal and public housing 
would be treated by Congress and 
by localities across the country in 
the ten years ahead. 

Business Meeting 

In a break with tradition, the 
region’s annual business meeting 
and election of officers got first spot 
on the conference program: it was 
held Sunday evening, June 14, with 
1958-59 SRC President A. J]. Har- 
mon, director of the Kansas City 
redevelopment agency, in charge. 
The early scheduling of the busi- 
ness event was considered to have 
worked out very well, particularly 
because it made it possible to in- 
troduce new officers of the region 


and those national NAHRO officers 
on hand right at the start of things 
—hence giving the officers and dele 
gates the whole conference period 
during which to get to know each 
other. 

The election of regional officers 
for 1959-60 had these — results: 
Daniel Hurley of New Orleans, 
president; Raymond Pitts of El 
Paso, Texas, vice-president; Floyd 
Aubin of Orange, Texas, secretary; 
and Paul Whitmer of Kansas City, 
treasurer. 

In other regional council business 
attended to at the session, dele 
gates approved a series of resolu- 
tions. Among them: (1) one calling 
for “permanent or interim gove1 
nors’ committees on problems of 
the elderly c+ explore vigorous 
ly the possibility of additional 
housing for the elderly through 
existing public housing programs 
and through joint ventures of state 
and local housing authorities” and 
(2) another giving a pat on the 
back to both the House and Senate 
for passage of S. 57—the liberal 
compromise housing bill that 
President Eisenhower subsequently 
vetoed (see July-August JOURNAL, 
page 225). 

NAHRO President John Searles, 
Jr., and Executive Director John 
Lange both appeared at the busi 
ness meeting. In line with the con- 
ference theme, Mr. Lange spoke on 
“NAHRO in the Crucial Decade”; 


Mr. Searles explained the proposed 
Association reorganization (see 
May JOURNAL, page 178). 

Public Housing 

From regional council business, 
the conference on the morning ol 
June 15 swung into “work-a-day” 
business. And it was public housing 
that was most in the limelight for 
the whole of that day. 

Some of the troubles facing the 
public housing program were out 
lined at a morning general session 
by the conference keynoter, Francis 
Servaites, executive vice-president 
of the National Housing Confer- 
ence. Mr. Servaites, who also went 
into the middle-income housing 
problem to some extent, criticized 
some local public housing officials 
who have been willing to substitute 
job security and peace for the fight 
necessary to promote the low-rent 
program in these troubled times. 

Public housing was also under 
discussion at a general session in 
the afternoon. Four speakers were 
on hand for the session and, after 
their presentations, there was a 
brainstorming session, with dele 
gates permitted to make up to five 
minute talks on some aspect of the 
public housing problem if they 
wished. The scheduled speakers and 
their subjects were: Sidney Holle 
man, Public Housing Administra- 
tion, Fort Worth, welfare rents; 


Marshall Amis, director of PHA’s 
Fort Worth office, housing legisla- 


Pictured right are: 

Aloys Kaufman, president 

of the St. Louis chamber of commerce, 
who was speaker at the annual banquet; 
A. ]. Harmon 

of Kansas City, outgoing SRC president; 
and O.O. McCracken, development 
director for the St. Louis authorities. 
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Special feature of the Southwest 


Regional Council’s annual meeting was a 
noncommercial exhibit, two sections of which 
are pictured on this page. Exhibit gave local 
housing and redevelopment agencies 

a chance to show off their “wares.” Among the 
exhibitors: LPA’s in St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Columbia, Little Rock, Dallas, San Antonio. 


tion; Marie McGuire, San Antonio, 
and William Collins, PHA, housing 
for the elderly, from the standpoint, 
respectively, of the local authority 
and the federal agency. 

Urban Renewal 

Urban renewal had its day on 
June 16, when both the morning 
and afternoon were taken up with 
general sessions related to city re- 
building operations. 

One of the presentations that 
proved to be of particular interest 
to delegates was that of nationally- 
known redeveloper James Scheuer, 
who revealed some of the hard 
facts of life as far as the redevelop- 
er’s role in renewal goes. Among 
the points made by Mr. Scheuer: 
(1) that the private developer too 
often has been called upon to play 
a public role; (2) that it is unreal- 
istic for communities to think that, 
even with the writedown in land 
cost, a developer can build a kind 
of housing that could rent just 
above the levels of low-rent public 
housing; (3) that not even under 
the Section 220 program as it is 
now constituted is it feasible to 
construct moderate-income housing 
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of the kind so desperately needed; 
(4) that local communities and 
states can do something—they can 
make cheap money available for 
financing; (5) that the problem of 
too-long undeveloped renewal sites 
makes it difficult for a developer to 
fill the early-completed buildings, 
because families do not want to 
move into a building surrounded 
by rubble. 

Other renewal session _ partici- 
pants included Robert Foeller, plan- 
ning director of ACTION, who 
was ‘“M.C”’ for visual presentations 
at both the morning and afternoon 
sessions; S. B. Zisman, planning 
consultant, San Antonio; Richard 
Steiner, then commissioner of the 
Urban Renewal Administration; 
Wayne Daugherty, chief of the 
housing division of the Bureau of 
the Census; Carl Potter, commission- 
er of public health engineering in 
Kansas City; Paul Chapman of the 
Little Rock authority; Wah Jan 
Chong of the St. Louis authorities; 
Gertrude Keith of the Kansas City 
redevelopment agency. Subject mat- 
ter included housing codes, reha- 
bilitation, relocation, clearance, cit- 

















izen participation, planning, and 
over-all looks at renewal. 
Other Features 

A special feature of the conference 
was a noncommercial exhibit ol 
renewal and housing projects. St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Columbia, and 
Little Rock all had urban renewal 
on show, while the Dallas Housing 
Authority displayed the authority's 
community activities; a San An- 
tonio housing authority exhibit 
demonstrated the local low-rent 
program for the elderly; and the 
Kansas City housing authority, with 
a mobile exhibit, demonstrated 
its over-all operations. 

Also something special were such 
“extras” as a consultation service 
for delegates wishing to talk out 
specific problems with “experts”; 
a “News and Views’ presentation; 
prize-drawings at unannounced 
times throughout the conference. 
And then there were the _ social 
events—a luncheon and a reception 
on June 15; the annual banquet— 
with Aloys Kaufman, president of 
the St. Louis chamber of commerce, 
as speaker, which served as a wind- 
up to the whole conference. 
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Pictured at the New England 

meeting ave: Philip Tripp, 

regional treasurer and 

a former NAHRO national president; 
NAHRO President John Searles; Albert 
Palmer, outgoing regional president; 
NAHRO Executive Director John Lange; 
and William J. Donovan, 

incoming president and 

program committee chairman 











New England Annual Meeting 


The 1959 annual meeting of the 
New England Regional Council, 
held June 21-23 in Newport, Rhode 
Island, turned out to be the biggest 
show ever staged by NAHROites in 
that part of the country. The “box 
office” total was close to 360, with 
110 local housing authority com- 
missioners accounting for almost 
one-third of the registration. 

While the conference program 
included a few panel-discussion and 
small-group type meetings, what 
really packed the audiences in, ac- 
cording to William J. Donovan, 
executive secretary of the Newport 
housing authority and program 
chairman for the conference, were 
big general sessions set up on a 
“star” system. What the New Eng- 
land NAHROjites seemed to be 
looking for: some insight from ex- 
perts as to the broad housing and 
renewal picture. 

Opening Night 

The conference got started with 
a “late show” on Sunday evening, 
June 21. Star of the opening night 
performance was Francis X. Ser- 
vaites, executive vice-president of 
the National Housing Conference, 
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who spoke on “The Crucial Decade 
Ahead.” According to all reports, 
Mr. Servaites got rave notices from 
the NAHRO delegates, who con 
sidered his talk one of the high- 
lights of the conterence. 

In his remarks, Mr. Servaites pin 
pointed middle-income housing 
middle-income housing of the sort 
that can be rented or bought by 
families just above public housing 
income levels—as the greatest need 
during the decade ahead. Said he: 
a gap between luxury housing and 
low-rent facilities leaves more than 
50 per cent of the nation’s families 
without the income necessary to 
buy houses at today’s prices. Furth- 
er, he warned, things will get worse 
unless something is done about it, 
for the supply of moderate-priced 
homes is dwindling steadily. 

Mr. Servaites also went into the 
legislative picture and what hope 
for middle-income housing, the low- 
rent program, and renewal was 
offered in bills then getting the 
treatment on Capitol Hill. 

Others in the Cast 

Charles Slusser, commissioner of 

the Public Housing Administration, 


was another headliner on the con 
ference program. Appearing at a 
housing session the afternoon ol 
June 22, Mr. Slusser went into the 
controversial issue of local auton 
omy—an idea that has had strong 
NAHRO support. Mr. Slusset 
described an experiment in local 
autonomy that PHA may initiate 
(see page 286) and emphasized the 
role that NAHRO, collectively, and 
local authorities, individually, will 
have to play if PHA goes ahead 
and gives agencies more responsibil- 
ity in the operation of their day-to 
day business. 

Other “names” in the cast for the 
regional conference included Wal 
ter Fried, regional administrator 
for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; Charles Horan, regional 
director for the Urban Renewal 
Administration; and Herman Hill- 
man, top man, regionally, for PHA. 
All three of these federal officials 
appeared at a morning general ses 
sion on June 22, with Mr. Hillman, 
in addition, taking an encore that 
afternoon at the housing session 
where Mr. Slusser was featured. 

Also appearing on the program 
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As at other of the regional 
council annual meetings, there 
was plenty for the ladies to do 

at the New England event. 

Pictured isa scene ata teaat the 
Oliver Hazard Perry Belmont mansion. 


were NAHRO President John 
Searles, Jr. and Executive Director 
John Lange. As a result of a last- 
minute switch necessitated by the 
cancellation of the scheduled ban- 
quet appearance of Hugh Pomeroy, 
director of the Westchester county 
planning board, President Searles 
took over the banquet job and Mr. 
Lange filled in at a luncheon at 
which Mr. Searles had been slated 
to appear. 
Other Events 

In addition to those sessions al- 
ready mentioned, the program in- 
cluded two redevelopment round- 
tables; a public housing discussion 
on “The Impact of Management 
Policy on Occupancy”; the annual 
business meeting; special events for 
the ladies; a clambake. 

The redevelopment roundtables, 
moderated by Robert F. Rowland, a 
partner in Planning and Renewal 


Associates of Cambridge, were set 
up as an opportunity to raise ques- 
tions and hear statements covering 
all phases of urban renewal project 
activities. The eight-man panel set 
up for both roundtable sessions in- 
cluded Robert Bliss, Hartford; John 
Connolly, Cambridge; Austin Dale, 
Providence; Cary Davis, Manches- 
ter; Raymond Holmes, Fall River: 
William Houlihan, Naugatuck; 
James Reynolds, Providence; and 
Paul Wilson, North Adams. 


Chairing the public housing 
management session was William 
Quinn of Hartford. Participants in- 
cluded Carl Anderson, New Haven; 
Roland Graham, Malden; Thomas 
Hynes, Providence; Mary Tyzka, 
Hartford. 

Specially planned for ladies at- 


tending the conference were a tour 
and tea at Belcourt—an old mans- 


Federal officials were in 

the spotlight at the first morning 
session of the conference. Session 
chairman was Robert Wolfe of New 
Haven (second from right); federal 
officials pictured are Walter Fried, 
regional HHFA administrator; 
Herman Hillman, 

regional director for PHA; and 
Charles Horan, regional URA chief. 





ion that was the residence of Oliver 
Hazard Perry Belmont (see picture, 
this page) and coffee sessions on 
Monday and Tuesday mornings, 
with Mrs. Albert Palmer, wife of 
the regional president, serving as 
hostess. 


New Officers 

At the annual business meeting, 
held in connection with a luncheon 
the final day of the conference, 
William Donovan was elected to 
succeed Mr. Palmer as_ regional 
council president. 

Other regional officers elected in- 
clude: Robert J. Bliss, director of 
the Hartford redevelopment agen- 
cy, vice-president; Daniel J. Heffer- 
nan, director of the Bristol housing 
authority, secretary; and Philip 
Tripp, director of the New Bed- 
ford housing authority and a form- 
er NAHRO national president, 
treasurer. 
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Left: Conference Program Chairman Ray Adams (second from right) listens in as panelists on “The Cities Consider 

Urban Renewal” get together for pre-session huddle; panelists include Robert Clark, NAHRO President John Searles, 

and Session Chairman Robert Jacobson. Right: Offering a toast to the new regional president, Peter DeMark (cen 

ter), are two new regional board members — Russell Walker and William Austin—and the new PNRC secretary 
Geraldine Walker, and vice-president, Gene Rossman. 
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acific Northwest Annual Meeting 
Public housing nosed out urban even 100—a figure representing a 
renewal to come out ahead as the good degree of “NAHRObsession”, 
hit of the 17th annual meeting of since it takes in a solid 83 per cent 
the Pacific Northwest Regional of the region’s total 121 members. 
Council, held ‘July 8 and 9 in Reflected in the registration was a 
Seattle . . . and for good reason. wide cross section of housing au 
While conference programmers in- thority personnel, including com- 
cluded renewal sessions to whet the missioners, executive directors, 
appetites of the growing number management people, maintenance 
of local officials getting into the re- staffers, and office personnel. 
development business, truth is there Sessions 
are not too many communities in On July 9, pitted against a morn 
the region yet very far along with ing panel discussion on “The Cities 
city rebuilding ideas. Consider Urban Renewal” and an 
For the fifth consecutive year, the afternoon panel on “The Citizen 

Pacific Northwest meeting was Looks at Urban Renewal,” public 
staged in conjunction with the Uni- housing sessions proved themselves 
versity of Washington’s Annual to be the better drawing cards. A 

Institute of Government. NAHRO- panel of outside experts discussing 
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ites and “instituters” shared an all- 
day session on July 8 and then went 
their separate ways the following 
day. 

Registrations for the regional 
council conference numbered an 


“Housing is People” drew a near 
capacity crowd, ready and willing 
to join in with the discussion, de 


spite an unaccustomed 80-degree 


plus temperature out of doors. 
Technical and maintenance- 
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A representative of the 
Weiser Lock Company has 
an interested audience ata 

demonstration during 

aTe&eM shirtsleeve clinic that 
was held in connection with 
the regional conference. 








geared events also were popular. 
Featuring demonstrations of such 
things as lock-usage, house clean- 
ing, floor linoleums and tiles, and 
safety controls in heating and cook- 
ing facilities, every one of the ses- 
sions ran overtime. Another highly 
successful T&M feature was a shirt- 
sleeve clinic, arranged by Wallace 
Telford, director of the Clackamas 
county housing authority, which 
opened at the Seattle authority's 
Yesler Terrace project the after- 
noon of July 8 and was continued 
on the following morning. 
Special Events 

Featured speakers at special con- 
ference events included Julian H. 
Levi, director of the Southeast Chi- 
cago Commission, and NAHRO 
President John Searles, Jr. Mr. Levi 
spoke at a combined government 
institute-NAHRO luncheon July 8 
and again at the NAHRO region's 
annual banquet that evening. Mr. 
Searles was principal speaker at the 
banquet, for which Albert E. Step- 
han, chairman of the Seattle Hous- 
ing Authority, served as 
master. 

A highlight of the banquet was 
the presentation of a going-away 
present—a framed, illuminated tes- 
timonial to long years of public 
housing service (Il years, six as 
chairman, with the Seattle author- 
ity)-to The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr., bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Olympia, who will soon 
be leaving for London to take on 
the second ranking post in the 
worldwide Anglican Communion 


toast- 





The Rt. Rev. Bayne gets 

a testimonial for his many 

years of service with the 

Seattle Housing Authority (see story). 
Also pic tured are 

Gerritt VanderEnde, chairman of 

the Tacoma authority, and 

Albert Stephan, chairman of 

the Seattle authority. 


(see May JouRNAL, page 147). The 
presentation was made by Gerritt 
VanderEnde, chairman of the Ta- 
coma authority. 

At an allL-NAHRO luncheon the 
final day of the conference, speake1 
was Joy O’Brien of the Portland 
Develepment Commission, who 
drew on experience in Chicago's 
Hyde Park area to show how public 
housing fits into the renewal pic- 
ture as a relocation resource. It 
was at this event, also, that 
NAHRO’s Puget Sound Chapter 
staged its annual drawing for a 
free trip to the national annual 
conference. The result: Metta 
Henderson, who has attended three 
NAHRO conferences—the first in 
1940, in Pittsburgh, as a commis- 
sioner of the Seattle authority—will 
make the Cincinnati trek, courtesy 
Puget Sound Chapter, come Octo- 
ber. 

Among other special conference 
events were: a reception preceding 
the annual banquet; a_ cocktail 
party, hosted by the Puget Sound 
Chapter, as a windup conference 
event; a post-conference dinner. 

Election of Officers 

Results of the region’s annual 
election of officers are as follows: 
president—Peter DeMark, auditor 
for the Tacoma authority, who suc- 
ceeds Charles Dondero, director of 
the Douglas county, Oregon author- 
ity; vice-president—Gene Rossman, 
director of the Portland authority; 
secretary—Geraldine Walker, Seattle 
authority; and treasurer—John Ash- 
by of the King county authority. 
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Pictured at the annual 

meeting of the pace-setting 
International Conference Chapter 
are: the New York State 
commissioner of housing, 

James Gaynor; the outgoing chapter 
president, William Sutcliffe 

of the Buffalo authority; and the 
deputy minister of Ontario's 
planning and development 
department, T. A.C. Tyrell. 
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Action Year in the Chapters 


In the chapters, the 1958-59 
NAHRO year was an action year. 
There was, for example, more of the 
same “we want in” action that 
characterized the 1957-58 year (see 
August-September 1958 JOURNAL, 
page 270), as more and more hous 
ing and redevelopment people be- 
gan to wise up to the advantage 
of the idea-trading post via local 
NAHRO participation. There was 
action, too, from recent comers to 
the NAHRO chapter fold. And 
there was action of the kind that 
has come to be expected from the 
oldtimers among the Association 
chapters. 

The New and “Maybes” 

Taking shape as this issue of the 
JOURNAL went to press were chap- 
ters in: 


—Denver, where Lee Johnson and 
Richard Jones, executive director 
and assistant director, respectively, 
of the Denver housing authority, 
are behind the drive for a new 
chapter; 


—Texas, where plans are in the 
mill to convert the old Rio Grande 
Valley Housing Association into a 


NAHRO chapter; 


—Northern California, where, in 
order to get the ball rolling on 





chapter formation, the following 
oflicers were appointed: Grover 
Bethards, manager of a Stockton 
housing project, president; Tolbert 
E. Elliot, director of the Contra 
Costa county housing authority, 
vice-president; and Ida Lunsford, 
accountant-comptroller of the San 
Joaquin county authority, secre 
tary-treasurer. Chapter area of op 
eration is to include the counties of 
Butte, Sacramento, San Joaquin, 
Stanislaus, Yolo, Contra Costa, Sut 
ter, and Solano. 

Meanwhile, in far off Puerto 
Rico, a NAHRO chapter that be 
gan to jell around a year ago (see 
August-September 1958 JOURNAL, 
page 271) has gotten official status. 
In May, at its Savannah meeting, 
the NAHRO Board of Governors 
approved the Puerto Rico Chap 
ter’s by-laws. 

A Pace-Setter 

As an example of a NAHRO 
youngster making good, take the 
case of the International Confe) 
ence Chapte (Canada-United 
States). Born just two years ago 
(see August-September 1957 Jour- 
NAL, page 271), the chapter already 
is solidly on its feet and setting a 
peppy pace. 

Chapter aim is to get lots of 
people into the act: people from 
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small authorities and rank-and-file 
members of larger authorities—the 
kind of people who don’t often get 
to NAHRO regional or national 
meetings. And, while not satisfied 
yet with progress made toward this 
goal, the chapter had made some 
headway, particularly with getting 
smaller authorities to participate in 
NAHRO at the local level. 

Because of its particular goal, the 
chapter has patterned its sessions 
more or less after national NA- 
HRO conferences. Big chapter 
event is the annual meeting, held 
this year on April 23 and 24 in 
Buffalo — a meeting that featured 
such headliners as James Gaynor, 
New York State commissioner of 
housing, the banquet speaker, who 
described the then in-the-making 
program of combined state-private 
loans for middle-income housing 
(see June JOURNAL, page 210), and 
T. A. C. Tyrell, deputy minister 
of Ontario’s department of plan- 
ning and development. In addition 
to the “big names,” the program 
offered the more than 60 delegates 
who showed up something more 
that NAHRO national conference- 
goers are used to: plenty of oppor- 
tunity—at small talk-it-out sessions 
and panel discussions—for boning 
up on the particulars of the day-to- 
day job. 

Elected at the annual meeting to 
succeed William Sutcliffe of the 
Buffalo housing authority as chap- 
ter president was John F. Brown 
of the Ontario planning and devel- 
opment department. Other new of- 
ficers: vice-president, Joseph Mee- 
gan of the Buffalo authority; sec- 
retary, Frederick F. Cormack of the 
Toronto housing authority; and 
treasurer, Samuel Alt, also of the 
Buffalo authority. 


The Oldtimers 
Presented below are some news 
briefs describing what’s been going 
on in some other of the NAHRO 
chapters during the 1958-59 year. 


New York Metropolitan Chap- 
ter: continued to hold sessions reg- 
ularly, usually every other month. 
As a rule, meetings either feature 
a guest speaker (e.g., Francis Blou- 
stein, vice-chairman of the city plan 
commission, spoke at a December 
meeting) or a panel discussion on 
such topics as, for example, “What 
is the Role of Public Housing in 
Relation to Problem Families?” 
and “Housing the Aged.” 

New officers of the chapter, elect- 


ed at an April meeting, include: 
Delmore Brickman, manager of 
Queensview Houses, _ president; 
William Poulson, a division chiet 
for the New York City Housing 
Authority, vice-president; Beulah 
Grad, manager at Smith Houses, 
secretary; and Clinton Henry, man- 
ager at Throggs Neck Houses, 
treasurer. 

Meanwhile, the chapter has made 
plans for five lecture-discussion ses- 
sions for 1959-60 year. Sample top- 
ics: the metropolitan scene; the 
managerial arts; rebuilding fomulae 
of tomorrow. Sample speakers: 
Nathan Straus, Herman Hillman, 
James Gaynor, Charles Abrams. 


Potomac Chapter: with its home 
base in the national capital and 
with a good share of its around 170 
membership drawn from the fed- 
eral agencies, the chapter managed 
during the 1959 year to snare some 
top-notch speakers for its tradition- 
al luncheon meetings. Among 
them: Norman Mason, administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, and Dr. Frank 
Horne, director of the New York 
City Commission on Intergroup 
Relations (Dr. Horne’s remarks 
stirred up so much interest that 
they were reproduced for distribu- 
tion through the courtesy of Boris 
Shishkin of the AFL-CIO). 

In addition to its regular sched- 
ule, which, in addition to luncheon 
meetings, includes evening round- 
table discussions, the chapter par- 
ticipated in May in the Middle At- 
lantic Regional Council’s annual 
conference, which took place in 
Washington. The chapter spon- 
sored an information center each 
day of the event and acted as host 
for the conference reception. 


Great Lakes Chapter: features of 
the chapter’s annual business meet- 
ing, held in May in Windsor, On- 
tario, included: (1) a pre-meeting 
tour of Windsor’s housing and re- 
development projects, conducted 
by Gordon Cole, director of the 
local housing authority, and (2) 
a drawing, with the take adding up 
to one expense-paid trip to NA- 
HRO’s 1959 national conference 
(the winner: Bernard Abramson, 
director of the Saginaw housing 
authority). 

New officers elected at the busi- 
ness meeting include: Harry Solo- 
mon, president; J. Lester Cousins, 
vice-president; Henry Rubin, trea- 





surer; Marie Riesterer, recording 
secretary; and Rhobena Nelson, 
corresponding secretary. 


Chicago Chapter: this chapter 
traditionally brings in “outsiders” 
as speakers for its regular luncheon 
meetings and the 1958-59 season 
followed the pattern. Included in 
the list of recent speakers were 
such people as Dr. Philip Hauser, 
who spoke on “The Dynamics of 
Chicago’s Housing Picture 1950- 
57”; John Robin, a former director 
of the Pittsburgh redevelopment 
agency who now is executive vice- 
president of the Old Philadelphia 
Development Corporation, on ‘‘Pol- 
itics and Redevelopment”; Emil 
Seliga, president of Talman Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association, 
an organization that has shown it- 
self to be in favor of renewal, on 
“Rebuilding Chicago’s Neighbor- 
hoods.” 


Minnesota Chapter: “We are off 
again to what I hope will be a good 
start.” That was the word from the 
new president of the recently re- 
activated Minnesota Chapter (see 
August-September 1958 JOURNAL, 
page 271), Dorothy Holtz, reloca- 
tion officer and community organ- 
izer for the St. Paul housing and 
redevelopment authority. Other of- 
ficers of the chapter, which met in 
May and August, are: vice-presi- 
dent—D. M. Donovan, manager at 
Minneapolis’ Lyndale Homes; sec- 
retary-treasurer—Don W. Callahan, 
property acquisition coordinator 
for the St. Paul authority. 


Alamo Chapter: again geared its 
program to project employees. At 
the group’s one-day spring meeting, 
held in March, for example, ses- 
sions were devoted to public rela- 
tions; technical and maintenance 
discussions; a demonstration by the 
San Antonio fire department of 
good housekeeping as a means of 
fire prevention. Around 210 per- 
sons were registered for the sessions. 


Puget Sound Chapter: will stage 
its annual meeting September 25, 
at Lake Wilderness. A full day of 
activities is being planned, includ- 
ing the annual election of officers. 
The chapter cooperated in plan- 
ning the Pacific Northwest Region- 
al Council's recent annual meeting 
and, in conjunction with the event, 
staged a prize-drawing for a free 
trip to the NAHRO national con- 
ference (see page 281). 
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MORE LOCAL AUTONOMY 
for public housing to get try, PHA chief says 


In the housing bill that is expected to be signed into law at any moment (see page 
287), some new wording has been added to the “Declaration of Policy” section of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, reading as follows: 


“It is the policy of the United States to vest in the local public housing agencies the 
maximum amount of responsibility in the administration of the low-rent housing 


program, including responsibility for the establishment of rents and eligibility re- 
quirements...” 


Over the past few years, NAHRO has consistently and persistently called for such a 
general policy statement and has also made recommendations to the Congressional 
committees processing housing legislation to adopt specific changes in the law that 
would remove from the Public Housing Administration the right to exercise certain 
detailed controls. This year, PHA Commissioner Charles E. Slusser appeared before 
these same committees and asked that, instead of freezing these changes into legisla- 
tion, the committees defer to his promise to make the changes administratively, thus 
allowing for more flexibility during what he said would have to be a test period. 


At three of the 1959 NAHRO regional conferences reported on pages 271 to 283 
Commissioner Slusser described how he proposes to experiment in giving greate) 
local responsibility to those housing authorities that want it; for authorities satisfied 
with federal-local relations as they are, he says PHA will continue to operate as it 
does today. Reproduced below is Mr. Slusser’s message in substantially the form in 








which it was delivered at the Middle Atlantic conference on May 4; the Pacific South 


west conference in Fresno, May 19; and at the New England meeting, June 22 


“To get together” is a trite phrase 
—overworked and, I am sure, much 
abused. Still, in those few words are 
embodied, in my humble opinion, 
the very life of the public housing 
program. We must get together, 
those of us who believe in public 
housing, if we are to keep the pro- 
gram alive. We must have an under- 
standing of purpose, of operation, 
and consequences. . . . 

As these lines are put down on 
paper in late June, the fate of the 
housing bill is yet to be determined. 
| Editors’ note: see report on latest 
action, page 287.] The conference 
committees were hammering out 
their proposals for submission to 
the Congress all last week. Guesses 
as to the eventual product, partic- 
ularly as to public housing, were 
being produced on all sides—and 
probably number into the thou- 
sands even now. As near as I, my- 
self, could deduce, an attempt was 
being made to give the President 
a bill that he could, in good con- 
science, sign. If that is true, the 
attempt has with it my hopes and 
prayers. 

As I told the Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council of NAHRO in 
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Washington, D. C. at their meeting, 
and as my staff told the Southwest 
Pacific Regional Council of NAH- 
RO at Fresno, California, the pro- 
posals most likely to concern you do 
not actually involve legislation, al- 
though they may be corollary to it. 
They are instead administrative 
changes on which PHA has agreed 
with the legislative leaders in the 
housing field. 
Experiment Proposed 

These changes, we warned, were 
frankly experimental and, as such, 
carry the elements of danger that 
all experiments do. They are con- 
pestis with local responsibility 
and, good or bad, will have a last- 
ing effect on the program. 

At the risk of oversimplification, 
these changes boil down to a mat- 
ter of local autonomy. As past ad- 
dresses to this and other NAHRO 
bodies have indicated, I have sup- 
ported as much local responsibility 
as possible within this program. 
Without it, the program will surely 
die. Local responsibility and initia- 
tive are its very life blood. 

At the same time, the Public 
Housing Commissioner has some re- 
sponsibilities for which he is held 


strictly accountable by the Presi 
dent, the Congress, the General Ac 
counting Office, and, I might seri- 
ously add, the general public. He 
must answer at all times and give 
not just a good account of his stew 
ardship but, because he is a staunch 
advocate of public housing, of the 
program as well. This means he 
must be at times a policeman 
and not one that looks the other 
way. Seriously put, he must on oc- 
casion take corrective action and so 
must his subordinates. And there 
will be, as a result, misunderstand 
ings and times when we may both 
be at fault. 

I like to think that this program 
is bigger than both of us. 

Certainly its ideals and purpose 
would entitle us to think so and, 
if mistakes are made, I know we 
are mortals and so do you. 

NAHRO’s Views 

Still, I take your Association's 
proposals, such as are made at your 
national convention, most serious- 
ly. I consider them the sum total of 
your current experience and intelli- 
gence. Naturally, being an experi- 
enced politician in my time, i am 
also sure you have the ear of your 
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national representatives in the Con- 
gress. Now, NAHRO’s last national 
convention directed to the Congress 
definite proposals by resolution. 
They were definite and to the point 
and received consideration both on 
Capitol Hill and the central office 
of PHA. They were replete with 
phrases like: 


.. + public housing ... has been 
provided on a totally inadequate 
scale 


Because of application of limit- 
ing and unwarranted federal regu- 
lations and controls, it has not been 
possible for local communities to 
keep pace with changing circum- 
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ri bn, Was Stagg a oan cy 

“Aged Have a Double Chance.” That was the headline of a story 
that appeared in August, along with the picture above, in the 
Washington Post-Times Herald. Shown, right, is Marie McGuire, 
who, as director of the San Antonio Housing Authority, has taken 
up the cudgels for oldsters on the public housing front (see October 
1958 JouRNAL, page 325). With her is her twin sister, Margaret 
C. Schweinhaut, a member of the Maryland legislature, who, as 
chairman of the state commission on problems of the aging, also 
holds first-string rank on the team fighting to win better things 
for senior citizens. 


Occasion for the newspaper piece was Mrs. McGuire's appearance 
in Washington, D.C. as NAHRO'’s representative at hearings of 
a Senate subcommittee on problems of the aged and aging (see 
July-August JouRNAL, page 229). From all reports, her testimony 
was well received by the subcommittee and by members of the 
audience. Further, she managed to get NAHRO much unexpected 
publicity, both through the Post feature and radio mention. 


Meanwhile, having wound up the Washington hearings, the Senate 
subcommittee—it is chaired by Senator Pat McNamara (D) , Mich- 
igan—has published a summary of the views of the nationally- 
known experts on the elderly who testified (see “Prime and Perti- 
nent” listing, page 298). But the subcommittee still isn’t finished; 
it was announced in August that Senator McNamara would take 
his committee on the road from October through December to 
explore further the question of what more help oldtimers may 
need from the government. Said the senator in announcing the 
grass roots tour: “We have heard impressive testimony from the 
experts in the past few months. With this storehouse of informa- 
tion as background, we hope to gain additional perspective by 
viewing the situation first hand at the local level.” The itinerary: 
Boston, October 13-14; Pittsburgh, October 23; San Francisco, 
October 28-29; Grand Rapids, November 16-17; Miami, Decembet 
1-2; Detroit, December 11-12. 





stances and to meet local needs in 
the most efficient manner. 


Adoption by the Congress of a 
broad policy statement making it 
clear that intent is to have local 
public agencies fully responsible 
for operation, management, and ad- 
ministration of completed projects, 
without continued, detailed, and 
minute supervision by the federal 
agency. 


Vesting in local authorities of 
complete responsibility for estab- 
lishing rents and income limits for 
admission and 
pancy. 


continued occu- 


Vesting in local authorities of full 
responsibility for preparation and 
adoption of budgets and control of 
expenditures consistent with broad 
objectives expressed in state and 
federal legislation. 


With full recognition and sup- 
port of the principle of competent, 
independent audits, permitting lo- 
cal authorities at their option to 
have independent financial audits, 
made by either the federal agency, 
the state auditor, or by a certified 
public accountant and through 
their boards of commissioners, to 
certify to the federal agency that 
they have complied with all pro- 
visions of pertinent federal and 
state legislation and that then 
financial statements are true and 
correct. Such certifications in the 
absence of fraud or of evidence of 
gross waste or extravagance shall be 
accepted as final and conclusive by 
all officers of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Your national leadership did 
more than put these resolutions be- 
fore your convention in San Fran- 
cisco last November. They took 
them to the Congress and made a 
considerable case for them. I dis- 
cussed the subject at length with 
legislative leaders, both formally in 
committee appearances and _ in- 
formally in the privacy of my cham- 
bers and theirs. My staff, both in 
the Washington central office and 
in the field, made exhaustive 
studies. 

Your national leadership seemed 
to want the principle of local au- 
tonomy riveted into legislation. To 
do so presented problems, particu- 
larly in the legal field, a fact much 
appreciated by local housing au- 
thority commissioners when I met 
with them and certainly by housing 
leaders within the Congress. 

Administrative Changes 

Because the essence of the reso- 
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lutions ran to sail rather than 
anchor, | proposed administrative 
changes rather than legislative ones, 
so that we might learn by experi- 
ence rather than by sorrow. The 
proposal found favor and only waits 
Congressional action on the hous- 
ing bill before we put it into ac- 
tion. 


Now what were these changes? 
Boiled down they ran to budgets, 
audits, and income limits—three 
rather over-sized bones of conten- 
tion. Each involves necessary re- 
quirements that must be met ac- 
cording to both federal and state 
legislation. There is also the matter 
of public policy to be considered. 
After considering these points we 
have produced a tentative and ex- 
perimental plan that we hope to 
put into effect shortly after the en- 
actment of the pending legislation 
—and provided we do not receive a 
contrary expression of some sort 
from Congress. 


This is the plan. 


Budgets: Housing authorities will 
be queried as to whether they wish 
to have their budgets approved as 
before. Those that do will continue 
to submit their budgets as before 
for approval. Those that do not 
will submit their budgets for review 
and advice only. (This will be nec- 
essary in order that we can make an 
accurate estimate of the amount of 
the annual prospective subsidy.) 
The budgets submitted for review 
and advice only will be returned 
with recommendations. Those local 
housing authorities concerned will 
then be on their own—they can ac- 
cept or reject the recommendations 
as they see fit. At the same time, 
local authority commissioners will 
still be bound by public law—both 
state and federal. They must bear 
responsibility for their “business 
judgments.” They must exercise 
such judgment in light of Congres- 
sional mandates tor economy. 
Which means, in addition, that 
local authority staffs will be expect- 
ed to operate within the budgets 
established by their own commis- 
sioners and PHA approval will still 
be required for increases in reserve 
deposits. 


As I have said, this is clearly an 
experiment. It will last two years. 
At the end of that time, we are to 
report to the Congress. Obviously, 
this last requirement will require 
that PHA continue to review and 
exercise its judgment as to whether 
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IKE GETS THIRD CRACK AT HOUSING BILL 


As this issue of the JoUuRNAL went to press, President Eisen 
hower was expected at any moment to put his signature to S. 
2654—the third omnibus housing bill to have reached the White 
House this year. High hopes that the third-time charm would 
work with S. 2654 were based not so much on compromise—the 
new bill is, as Senator John Sparkman (D), Alabama has said, 
“basically the same as’ the vetoed measures—as they were on 
statements by congressional leaders who maintained they had 
“positive assurances” that the President would give his blessings 
to the bill. Speculation was that these assurances were the result 
of the pressures being brought to bear on the matter of keeping 
the Federal Housing Administration programs going. 


As was reported in the July-August JOURNAL, the first housing 
bill to have reached the White House (S. 57) was vetoed July 7. 
A second measure (S. 2539) got the Presidential cold shoulder on 
September 4. In each case, an attempt to over-ride the veto failed 
by a slim margin, according to newspaper accounts, “only after 
the White House put the heat on Republican members to switch 
their votes.” The third-try bill went sailing through the Senate 
on September 9 by and 86-7 vote and a day later got through the 
House smoothly, despite a suspension of the rules calling for a 
two-thirds “yes” vote. Acknowledged heroes of the housing fight 
on the floor of both chambers: Senator Sparkman and Congress 
man Albert Rains, both of Alabama. 


The bill awaiting Presidential signature, while it does not 
come through with as much as was hoped for earlier in the year 
in the way of good things for housing and renewal, has been char 
acterized by almost everyone as a “substantial” measure. Despite 
the veto history of housing legislation this year, there were few 
concessions made: a new public housing authorization is in; a 
sizable urban renewal authorization is in; cooperative housing 
and housing for the aged, both features of the vetoed bills, are in. 
About the only item to go: a 50 million dollar authorization 
for college classrooms. A fu'! summary of the bill will be carried 
in the October JOURNAL. Some of the more important features are 
presented in brief below: 


Public housing—37,000 new units authorized; a “Declaration of 
Policy” statement calls for the Public Housing Administration to 
vest in local authorities responsibility for the establishment of 
rents and eligibility requirements (see page 285). 

Urban renewal—350 million dollars available on enactment and 
300 million dollars available on July 1, 1960. 


Housing for the elderly—a 50 million dollar direct loan program 
is authorized but must be passed on by the Appropriations Com 
mittee. 

Federal Housing Administration—8 billion dollars made available 
for mortgage insurance, some of which is already committed 
through FHA’s “agreements to insure” process 


a practice 
that would be prohibited in the new bill. 
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actual operations are economical 
and consistent with the purposes of 
the statute. Honest differences of 
opinion would seem to leave the ad- 
vantage with the housing authority. 
Abuses will call, however, as the 
Congress has let us know, for the 
revocation of the right to budget 
as the authority sees fit. 

For the well-run authority I 
think the system presents a golden 
opportunity to show what can be 
done. NAHRO, individually and 
collectively, has a chance to demon- 
strate its ability and prove its 
points. 

At the same time, I think it only 
fair to point out that it will be up 
to this organization, up to NAHRO 
individually and collectively, to 
police itself. Neither you in the 
local authorities nor we in PHA 
can afford to have a bad report go- 
ing to Congress two years hence. 
This agency will not produce a 
whitewash. Neither will the GAO. 
I hope the experiment will develop 
facts that will enable me, not to re- 
port just favorably, but in glowing 
terms. 

Audits: As to audits—it is quite 
simple. Some in NAHRO can and 
will employ independent audits. 
Provided always that they are con- 
ducted by reputable individuals 
and concerns and meet acceptable 
audit standards, they will be ac- 
cepted. PHA reserves the right to 
audit if it sees fit or circumstances 
justify. We anticipate no trouble. 

Income Limits: On income limits 
—we are plagued even more so than 
you by questions of: “What is an 
income limit?” and “What is rent?” 
I do not need to detail the variances 
that exist from state to state, com- 
munity to community. This vari- 
ance makes it impossible for us to 
administer a single income limit 
for the country and we advocate the 
establishment of these limits in the 
community concerned alone. This 
cannot be done by administrative 
action. New legislation is a must if 
we are to try this experiment. If 
legislation is enacted, we will re- 
view local authority proposals to 
insure that only low-income people 
will be admitted to the homes with- 
in the program and that the pro- 
gram’s revenues do not sink so low 
as to make it insolvent. 

Whether the program serves a 
public purpose depends solely on 
the laws governing tenant elegi- 
bility and their administration. 
The solvency of the program ob- 
viously depends on the rental in- 
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come of the project. 

We believe that maximum re- 
sponsibility should be placed in the 
local authorities in the administra- 
tion of these phases of the program. 
Certainly the local authority is in 
the best position to know what con- 
stitutes a “low-income family” in its 
particular community. 

The House version of what the 
law should now be would permit 
each local authority to determine 
income limits, exemptions for both 
eligibility and rental purposes, and 
rental on a locality basis. What is 
proposed is sufficiently flexible to 
permit local authorities to establish 
policies in accordance with the con- 
ditions prevailing in their particu- 
lar localities and with respect to an 
individual family or families. 

Tough Times Ahead 

We sincerely believe that this law 
will fulfill a need that has long 
existed in the program. Obviously, 
this will be a tough law for the local 
housing authority to administer 
and a tough one as well for PHA. It 
is one that we believe NAHRO 
wants and that it should have. Our 
efforts will include an advisory serv- 
ice for the small and new authori- 
ties. 

Now, in presenting this plan, | 
am aware that it is not a totally 
satisfactory proposal. I know that 
the chore of presenting detailed 
budgets is not only difficult, but 
beyond the abilities of many of the 
smaller authorities. I also know 
that some authorities frankly rely 
on PHA budget approvals. In the 
field of audits, I have been in- 
formed that many authorities, large 
and small, intend to go right on us- 
ing PHA audit assistance whether 
you or I like it. 

I must confess, however, that I 
was not prepared for the query, re- 
peated time and again since the 
plan was made public: “Why did 
you do it?” I thought after the reso- 
lutions of the San Francisco conven- 
tion and the hearings of the House 
and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees that my moves were 
obviously called for. This reaction 
proves you can still learn something 
after 60... and I am glad for that. 

Understanding is something of 
which it is hard to get too much. I 
think we could use more of it. I 
know that I would welcome an ex- 
pansion of the area on my part. 
There are a great many things 
about local authority operation 
that I would still like to know bet- 
ter. Let me say here that the com- 
missioners have been most helpful 





to me in my meetings with them. 
They have broadened my knowl- 
edge of their operations and it has 
been most helpful. I am still willing 
to learn and I hope I may continue 
to have your cooperation on that 
point. 

In return, I would like to see van- 
ish the attitude that public housing 
is something that comes from the 
spigot of federal bureaucracy. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 
This program is built only on the 
local level. If it is strong there, it is 
strong everywhere. Any idea that 
we in PHA can turn off and on the 
demand for housing units is totally 
unrealistic. 

Public housing has its difficuities, 
some of which it has made for it- 
self. Not all of these, however, stem 
from the central office in Washing- 
ton. The federal legislature, those 
of the states, the General Account- 
ing Office, the bureau of the budget 
all have something to say about the 
units that we can build or not 
build. At the same time, their voice 
is not so loud as to what we can or 
cannot do as is your own. If your 
performance is good, if it is con- 
vincing, then that performance will 
talk louder and more forcibly than 
anybody or anything else. 

Commissioners’ Responsibility 

I have been asked to define the 
responsibility of local authority 
commissioners. Simply stated, I 
think that it is the limits of their 
conscience. 

I do not think a commissioner 
should accept appointment if he 
does not have sympathy for the pro- 
gram and the people it is serving. 

I think he should go to any limit 
to protect the program’s good name 
—but be sure that any corrective 
action needed is taken, neither 
parading any of the program’s 
faults nor concealing them. 

I think a local authority com- 
missioner should carefully review 
the work of his authority staff—but 
not to the point of hindering the 
operation. 

I think he should learn early the 
frustrations and difficulties that an 
executive director inevitably will 
encounter in this type of program 
and stand with him when the going 
gets rough—not to the — of per- 
mitting penny-wise and pound-fool- 
ish decisions, but so as to let him 
know that he is not alone with his 
problems. . . 

Together we have accomplished 
a great deal. .. Let us work together 
to accomplish more. 
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UNWED MOTHERS — 


even experts are stumped about how to treat them 


“An all-time record of babies 
born out of wedlock—more than 
200,000 a year—has set off a new 
storm of controversy over ebbing 
standards of American morality 
and the resulting burden on U. S. 
taxpayers.” 

The Associated Press story quot- 
ed above is one of many that have 
hit the pages of daily newspapers in 
recent months concerning the cen- 
turies old but, apparently, never- 
ending problem of illegitimacy. It is 
a problem that this year alone will 
hit the pocketbook of the American 
taxpayer to the tune of 210 million 
dollars—money in federal, state, 
and local taxes that will be paid 
out to unwed mothers through the 
Aid to Dependent Children pro- 
gram. 

Social workers, churches, civic 
groups, ordinary citizens, even Con- 
gress ... all are seeking answers as 
to how to handle and how to curb 
the great—and, apparently, growing 
—numpber of illegitimate births each 
year. Lining up with them: those 
local housing authorities that have 
had the problem dumped on their 
doorsteps and want to do the right 
thing about it. 

Search for Causes 

The drive to curb illegitimacy 
has, for one thing, led to some deep 
looking into the possible causes for 
the problem. It has been blamed by 
various people at various times on 
one or more such things as the “go- 
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ing steady” tad among youngsters 
barely in their teens; torrid movies 
and off-color literature; slum liv- 
ing; lack of parental disciplining; 
a “new spirit of feminine bold- 
ness’’; social tensions caused by the 
great movement of population 
characteristic of the age—tensions 
created by people who carry to new 
homes their old moral standards 
and ideas. 

Getting attention as another pos- 
sible factor in the increasing illegit- 
imacy rate is the question of wheth- 
er life has been made too easy for 
the unwed mother. There are those 
who feel that society imposes no 
harsh penalties for illegitimacy; in- 
stead, it protects and cares for the 
unwed mother during pregnancy; 
gives her support money after the 
child is born; and in other ways 
helps her along the road of life—a 
situation that these spokesmen be- 
lieve may be encouraging an up- 
ward trend in the number of births 
out of wedlock. What it all gets 
down to is simply this: is it better 
to pamper or punish the unwed 
mother? The question, as simple as 
it sounds, is a difficult one to answer. 
And it is one with which every 
housing authority that has come up 
against the unwed mother problem 
has had to wrestle. 

Some Opinions 

Social workers, in general, feel 
that nothing is gained by getting 
tough with unwed mothers and 


that, in fact, something may be lost. 
It is their feeling that more, rather 
than less, help should be given 
women who have strayed down the 
primrose path, if they are to be 
guided toward more responsible liv 
ing habits. Mrs. Katherine B. Oet- 
tinger, chief of the federal chil 
dren's bureau, has put it this way: 
“Punishment is not the answer to 
the crisis of the unmarried mother. 
No amount of censure or hardship 
will abolish the problem.” 

But there are others who think 
differently. Making it easy for un- 
wed mothers, some people have 
come to believe, only makes repeat- 
ers of them. Distressed by the big 
public payoff for illegitimacy, of 
ficials in some communities have 
been considering cutting down on 
welfare payments to unwed women 
who have more than one baby and 
there even has been some talk of 
sterilizing women who stray too 
often. 

Congress, too, is going into the 
question. H. R. 6769—a bill making 
appropriations for the departments 
of labor and health, education, and 
welfare—calls for a study of the en- 
tire ADC program and the impact 
of welfare payments on the number 
of illegitimate births each year. Al- 
so, in August, Senator Herman Tal 
mage (D), Georgia asked for an in- 
vestigation by the Senate Finance 
Committee to determine whether 
“the policies of the federal govern- 
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ment with respect to welfare assist- 
ance to dependent children consti- 
tute a major factor in the worsening 
situation with which the country is 
faced in this regard.” 

Hence, the question of how to 
treat unwed mothers is one that 
stumps even the experts. It is no 
wonder that local housing authori- 
ties are having a rough time with it. 

Public Housing 

“To evict . or not to evict?” 
That’s what the unwed mothe: 
question boils down to in public 
housing operations. And, in trying 
to answer it, housing authorities 
find they have a dilemma on their 
hands—a dilemma that goes some- 
thing like this: 


-On the one hand, to be con- 
sidered is the reaction of other fam- 
ilies of the project community to 
the unwed mother and her child. A 
negative reaction could result in 
vacancies .. . vacancies that might 
be hard to fill if the project gets a 
“reputation” as a result of leniency 
toward fatherless families 


—On the other hand, “scarlet- 
letter” treatment for unwed moth- 
ers has gone out of style and put- 
ting newborn babies out on the 
street is no pleasant task—one, in 
fact that, as experience has shown, 
could rouse the whole community 
against the authority. 

There are many local authorities 
that feel that eviction is not the 
answer. One such is the National 
Capital Housing Authority. Olive 
W. Swinney, community service ad- 
viser to NCHA states the author- 
ity’s position this way: “Illegiti- 
macy does not make one ineligible 
to live in one of our projects. We 
... refer residents to social agencies 
for aid in solving their social prob- 
lems. Evicting an illegitimate baby 
doesn’t solve the problem at all.” 
Seeming to bear out NCHA’s posi- 
tion is a recent ruling of Califor- 
nia’s attorney general, who said 
that unwed mothers cannot be 
evicted from low-rent housing . . . 
that a local housing authority ex- 
ceeds its powers by setting up evic- 
tion rules “to protect the morale of 
residents of the state...” 

But, there are also those housing 
authorities that have bowed to com- 
munity pressures by instituting and 
enforcing policies aimed at control- 
ling the illegitimacy problem as it 
exists on low-rent projects. The 
policies have taken several forms, 
as the three anonymous samples 
that follow indicate. 
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LETTERS— 
(Continued from page 261) 


cially to see the article proposing 

a state rehabilitation financing 
corporation, 

George S. Cooley, 

Chicago Park District 


Congratulations on the fine May 
edition of the JoURNAL. On page 
177 it is noted that the full text 
of Mr. Levi's” statement titled 
“Code Enforcement — Catalyst in 
Urban Renewal” is available on 
request to NAHRO. I would deep- 
ly appreciate a copy of this state- 
ment. 

Jennings F. Stright, President, 
Community Planning Services, Inc. 
Monroeville, Pennsylvania 


READER GETS IDEA FOR CONTEST 

I remember having seen an ar- 
ticle in the JOURNAL OF HOUSING 
several months ago in which a 
special tenant education program 


1—Toughest policy known to the 
JOURNAL is one initiated in 1955 by 
an authority in a southeastern com- 
munity because “the illegitimacy 
problem in public housing projects 
was very serious” and because 
“good citizens wouldn't go into” 
the developments. The policy calls 
for evicting all unwed mothers— 
whether first-timers or not—who de- 
cide to keep their babies. 

The policy boiled up into a hot 
local issue early this summer when 
it was applied to the case of a preg- 
nant 14-year-old, who wanted to 
keep the expected baby; her par- 
ents refused to turn her out into 
the street. City hall, local news- 
papers, social workers — almost 
everybody, in fact—urged the hous- 
ing authority to relent. The author: 
ity, however, stuck to its guns, 
maintaining that it was only 
through strict adherence to the rule 
that the illegitimacy rate had been 
knocked down at low-rent projects. 
2—It was protests from church lead- 
ers, low-rent project tenants, and 
others that led in 1956 to establish- 
ment by a midwestern housing au- 
thority of a policy calling for evic- 
tion of unmarried women who 
make a habit of having babies. The 
authority, in initiating the ruling, 
applied it only to new cases—took 





conducted by a housing authority 
was described. They held a “good 
citizen” type of contest based on 
prompt payment of rent, proper 
maintenance and cleanliness of the 
premises, etc. and awarded a year’s 
rent free as a prize to their best 
tenant on the basis of the point 
system they had established. 
We are considering doing such a 
program ourselves and I will ap- 
preciate it if you can send the 
name of the local authority that 
conducted the program, as I wish 
to contact them. 
R. Tinsley Parke, 
Housing and Land Clearance 
Authorities of St. Louis County 


[Editors’ note: it is the Chicago 
Housing Authority’s “good neigh- 
bor” program that captured Mr. 
Parke’s interest. For more intor- 
mation on the program see Novem- 
ber 1958 JouRNAL, page 369; De- 
cember 1958 JOURNAL, page 399.] 


no attion against mothers of illegit- 
imate children already living in the 
projects. 


$—Still more lenient but somewhat 
like Case No. 2, above, is the policy 
initiated just this year by an au- 
thority in a southwest community. 
The policy, as in Case No. 2, calls 
for eviction of unmarried women 
who have more than one child— 
but with an important difference: 
each case gets the personal treat- 
ment; managers can recommend 
clemency, if they feel the case war- 
rants it. 

Perhaps, for the authority faced 
with the unwed mother problem, 
the best idea of all is one that was 
advanced by Daniel J. Ransohoff, 
community services director for 
Family Service Association of Cin- 
cinnati and Hamilton County. His 
suggestion: that before initiating 
any hard and fast policy in regard 
to unwed mothers, a housing au- 
thority should confer with the local 
public welfare agency and any priv- 
ate social agencies in the communi- 
ty that may have had occasion to 
work with families where this situ- 
ation is a problem. In short, the un- 
wed mother problem is an area in 
which the housing-welfare team- 
work the JOURNAL so often talks 
about can pay off. 
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BRITISH HOUSING SUBSIDY POLICY 
has altered with changing times: 1919 to date 


J. B. CULLINGWORTH, Lecturer in Social Administration, University of Manches 
ter, Manchester, England has offered to keep JouRNAL readers up to date on British 
housing policy through an article or two each year. Mr. Cullingworth specializes in 
housing policy and administration and is conducting investigations on problems ol 
urban renewal and of what the British call “overspill”—the movement of city dwell 
ers and institutions into rural and suburban areas. 


In view of the increasingly frenquent proposals that we in this country should care 
fully re-examine our present public housing program in search of more widely accept 
able ways of meeting the housing needs of low-income families, the JOURNAL invited 
Mr. Cullingworth to explain how the British administer subsidy for their “council 
housing” program: more or less the equivalent of public housing in the United States. 
There have been many American observers who have felt that the British system ol 
opening up publicly-owned housing to families strictly on the basis of housing need, 
with no reference to income, might well become United States policy. Mr. Culling 
worth’s article shows that the trend in England is now away from this policy and is 
tending toward a system of grading rents to income as a means of conserving subsidy 
funds for slum clearance, housing for the elderly, “new towns,” and other types ol 
special housing aid. The social and economic facts behind this changing subsidy pol 
icy may have some lessons for students of American housing policy. 


Within the next few months, the JouRNAL will carry another article by Mr. Culling 
worth on various types of “differential rent” schemes being used in England as a 
means of grading rents to income. 


The subsidy policies covered in the following article operate in England and Wales; 
Scotland and Northern Ireland have different housing subsidy arrangements. 


Housing subsidies were intro- 


whether local governments had le 
duced in England after the first 


government of the day decided 





world war as a temporary measure 
to offset high costs during the per- 
iod of the immediate postwar hous- 
ing shortage. Despite the hope, 
repeatedly expressed during the 
inter-war period, that subsidized 
housing would be unnecessary 
once private enterprise “began to 
function properly,’ housing sub- 
sidies have been necessary in some 
form ever since. From 1919 to 
1933, they were available for “gen- 
eral needs” but, from 1933 to the 
end of the second world war, they 
were available only for slum clear- 
ance or the relief of overcrowding. 

As the number of municipal 
houses increased, there was grow- 
ing criticism of the “privileged 
class of subsidized tenants” and 
suggestions were made that tenants 
should be charged “differential 
rents” according to their income. 
There was some doubt in the 20's 
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gal powers to levy rents on this 
basis but the 1930 housing act 
specifically laid it down that muni 
cipalities “may charge in respect 
of any house such rent as they 
think fit, and may grant rebates 
from rent subject to such terms 
and conditions as they think fit.” 
Though this act only authorized 
use of a power—did not impose a 
duty—the ministry of health urged 
that “rent relief should be given 
only to those who need it and only 
for so long as they need it.” Never- 
theless, it seems that only about 
half of our 1800 municipalities did 
adopt any scheme of differential 
rents prior to the second world war. 
After World War II 

After the second war, there was 
again a great housing shortage — 
due to the virtual cessation of 
building during the six years of 
war, war damage, and a population 
increase of over one million. The 


that the majority of houses should 
be built for letting at reasonable 
rents to families in the most urgent 
need. Eligibility for houses was to 
depend on need, not ability to pay. 
Hence the building of houses for 
sale was to be strictly limited. (Of 
the 900,000 houses built by the 
end of 1951, less than a quartet 
were provided by private enter 
prise.) 

A “reasonable” rent was con 
sidered to be 10 per cent of a man’s 
wage. But at costs ruling in 1946, 
economic rents would have been 
about 18.5 per cent of the average 
wage. The difference was met by 
subsidies from both the central 
government and the municipali 
ties. The rate of subsidy was al 
tered in 1952 and 1955 to take ac 
count of changes in costs and 
interest rates. The subsidies re 
ferred to in this article are all 
“standard” subsidies. Higher rates 
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of subsidy were (and still are) 
available for dwellings built on 
expensive sites, for high blocks of 
flats, and for certain abnormally 
expensive dwellings (e.g., houses 
built in stone in order to preserve 
local traditions. The calculation in 
Table I demonstrates how the sub- 
sidy formula worked out on the 
1946 basis. 

The general increase in building 
costs did, of course, mean that the 
economic rents of newly built 
houses would have been compara- 
tively high. As noted above, the 
subsidies were intended to enable 
localities to charge rents that aver- 
aged about 10 per cent of average 
wages. But many local govern- 
ments “pooled” the rents of their 
prewar and postwar houses and, 
since prewar costs were only 30 
per cent to 40 per cent of postwar 
costs, the rents actually charged on 
new houses were often consider- 
ably less than 10 per cent of the 
average wage. This fact, coupled 
with the increase in wages in an 
era of full employment, resulted 
in the abandonment of many dif- 
ferential rent schemes. Such evi- 
dence as there is suggests that in 
1950 only about a tenth of our 
cities operated any type of differ- 
ential scheme. Further, many of 
these schemes merely consisted of 
provision for rebates in cases of 
special hardship. 


Subsidies Criticized 

Subsidies were continued at a 
high level for nearly ten years after 
World War II, despite mounting 
criticism. Why, it was argued, 
should families be subsidized solely 
because they happened to occupy 
municipal houses? Municipal ten- 
nants did not make up the poorest 
section of the community. They 
had been rehoused not because 
they were poor but because they 
were in housing need. The prin- 


ciple of selecting tenants on this 
basis was generally accepted but 
the principle of subsidizing them, 
irrespective of their income, was 
resented. Further, the argument 
continued, the policy was actu- 
ally creating problems. Municipal 
houses were not being used “efh- 
ciently.” Families who were re- 
housed before the war in accommo- 
dations adequate for their needs 
were now “overhoused.”” The chil- 
dren had grown up and left home 
but the parents remained in their 
original houses: since they were 
subsidized, they had no incentive to 
move. 

But this result was part of a 
larger problem. Private rents were 
controlled at prewar levels and 
little private accommodation was 
available for renting. The oppor- 
tunities for moving to smaller 
municipal houses were very re- 
stricted, since localities had (in 
accordance with government pol- 
icy) concentrated on_ building 
three-bedroom dwellings. Never- 
theless, it was argued that such 
tenants could most probably afford 
to buy private houses and, if they 
were charged economic rents, they 
would be encouraged to do so. The 
virtual “squatters’ rights” enjoyed 
by these families were, it was said, 
penalizing young families who 
could aftord to buy and who 
were at the bottom of the local 
governments’ waiting lists. 

Municipal officials, however, 
were generally not enthusiastic 
about introducing differential 
rents schemes. The system was 
usually objected to most forcibly 
by tenants—who resented any kind 
of “means test.” (The strength 
with which this opinion was held 
—and still is in some areas—can 
only be understood in the light of 
the inhumanities suffered by many 
poor families under the operation 
of the means test in the inter-war 





Total 


Deficiency 
Deficiency met by subsidies from: 





TABLE 1—CALCULATION FOR ANNUAL SUBSIDY ON $104.72 ANNUAL RENT 


Assumed total capital cost of dwelling: $4309.42 


Loan charges at 314 per cent for 60 years 
Management, maintenance, and repairs 


Less “Assumed Rent” (10 per cent of average wages) 


Central Government 
Local Government 


Per year 
$159.49 
33.83 
$193.32 
104.72 


88.60 


66.45 


22.15 
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years.) Poorer tenants were pre- 
pared to pay high non-differential 
rents rather than suffer an inquiry 
into their means. And, of course, 
the proposed introduction of a 
differential rents scheme was often 
very useful to the political party 
in Opposition: more than one local 
party has lost power on the coun- 
cil as a result of this proposal. 
Nevertheless, those localities that 
did introduce differential schemes 
generally found that the system 
worked satisfactorily, once the ini- 
tial opposition had subsided. The 
basic argument favoring the system 
was that, under a differential rent 
scheme, rent increases (necessary 
because of increasing costs) were 
more equitably shared between 
tenants, since they paid according 
to their ability and were not all 
subjected to a flat increase. Fur- 
ther, there seems no doubt that 
many tenants were glad to pay 
unsubsidized rents. They were 
thereby relieved of part of the 
stigma that still attaches to occu- 
pants of municipal dwellings in 
this country. 

However, there was a definite 
discouragement to the introduc- 
tion ‘of differential rent schemes 
in the statutory framework within 
which subsidies were granted. As 
will be remembered, part of the 
subsidy was borne by local govern- 
ments. This subsidy from local 
rates was obligatory; no rent in- 
come could be legally used to off- 
set part of it. Thus there was a 
definite limit to the amount by 
which rents could be increased. 


Subsidy Change 

Matters were not brought to a 
head, however, until an attempt 
was made to resume the slum 
clearance campaign interrupted 
by the war. In order to give a 
definite incentive to localities “to 
get on with slum clearance,” the 
general needs subsidy was abol- 
ished in 1956 for all except one- 
bedroom dwellings (for which it 
was reduced to $28). The excep- 
tion was made to encourage local 
authorities to provide more dwel- 
lings for elderly and single persons 
—thus enabling them to bring 
about a more efficient use of hous- 
ing space. Taking the place of the 
general needs subsidy were the sub- 
sidies for rehousing families dis- 
placed by slum clearance ($61.74) 
and for rehousing “overspill” fam- 
ilies from congested urban areas in 
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new and expanded towns ($67). 
These subsidy arrangements are 
still in force. 

This change in policy also en- 
abled the government to restrict 
its growth of expenditure on 
housing subsidies. By 1956, these 
subsidies were totalling 140 mil- 
lion dollars a year—and increasing 
at an annual rate of about 14 mil- 
lion dollars. (Municipalities were 
contributing a further $50.4 mil- 
lion dollars from their rates.) The 
government took the view that 
“Council house rents are today 
being subsidized to a greater ex- 
tent than the financial circum- 
stances of the individual tenant 
require.” But subsidies on existing 
houses were not reduced: they 
could be used by local authorities 
to finance part of their future 
building programs. Indeed, our 
minister of housing said in 1955, 
provided that localities subsidized 
“only those tenants who require 
subsidizing, and only to the extent 
of their need, they should be able 
to continue building the new hous- 
es they require with appreciably 
less Exchequer assistance than 
hitherto.” 


Economic Change 

Unfortunately for local govern- 
ments, this new subsidy arrange- 
ment coincided with (and was 
partly a result of) the “credit 
squeeze.” Between 1955 and 1957, 
interest rates rose from 5 per cent 
to 634 per cent; this increase, to- 
gether with the abolition of sub- 
sidies and a rise in building costs, 
meant that the economic rent of 
a new house was increased by 
about $2.80 a week. As a result, 
more and more localities are in- 
troducing some form of differen- 
tial rent scheme. 

A later article will describe the 
types of scheme that are being 
operated. Here it may be useful to 
discuss in more detail the economic 
circumstances of municipal tenants 
and also the arguments that have 
been used against the introduction 
of differential rent schemes. 

In 1954, the ministry of labor 
and national service carried out an 
intensive survey of household ex- 
penditure in the United Kingdom. 
The report of this survey enables 
a comparison to be made between 
the incomes of households occupy- 
ing different types of dwellings. 
Ten per cent of municipal house- 
holds had incomes of $56 a week 
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Weekly Per Cent 
Household All 
Income Households 


$56 or more 1) 
$39 but under $56 20 
$28 but under $39 26 
$22.40 but under $28 16 


$16.80 but under $22.40 ll 
$8.40 but under $16.80 10 
Under $8.40 6 





Table Il—Household Income and Type of Dwelling Occupied, 1954 


Households Renting 
Unfurnished Dwellings 


Authorities 


Per Cent 


Owned by 


Per Cent 
Households 
Owning 
Dwellings 


Local | Private 
Landlords 


10 8 17 
A~) 17 25 
31 25 25 
19 17 11 
10 13 8 
7 12 10 
i] x i 








or more and a further 20 per cent 
had incomes of between $39 and 
$56. This distribution was roughly 
the same as for all households but 
rather higher than for households 
occupying privately rented, un- 
furnished accommodation and con- 
siderably lower than for owner-oc- 
cupiers. At the other end of the 
scale, 20 per cent of municipal 
households had incomes of less 
than $22 a week compared with 27 
per cent of all households, 33 per 
cent of households occupying  pri- 
vately rented, unfurnished dwell- 
ings, and 22 per cent of owner-oc- 
cupiers. These figures, which are 
summarized in Table I, show that, 
on average, municipal households 
were rather better-off than the av- 
erage British household and con- 
siderably better off than the aver- 
age household in private accom- 
modation. 

There is obviously nothing in 
these figures to suggest that, as a 
class, municipal households need 
large subsidies. Yet, in 1954, each 
of these households received, on 
average, a subsidy of about $70 
a year—$1.40 a week. 

In spite of this fact, municipal 
tenants spent a slightly greater per- 
centage of their income (9 per cent) 
on housing than other tenants (8 
per cent). This anomaly, of course, 
is to be explained by the wide- 
spread control of rents: at this 
date, nearly all privately owned, 
unfurnished accommodation was 
let at prewar rents. On the other 
hand, council dwellings were gen- 
erally larger, had more amenities, 
and were in better condition. 

Since 1954, about 5 per cent of 
controlled dwellings have been 


freed from control and the remain 
der have been subject to increases 
averaging about $1.40 a week. The 
increase in the rents of municipal 
dwellings had probably been some 
what smaller. 

The figures given above are, ol 
course, averages. They cover a very 
wide range of variations and it 
would be wrong to infer that there 
is no need for housing subsidies on 
that all municipal tenants have 
high incomes and pay low rents. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that 
the minister was right in arguing 
that “Council house rents are to- 
day being subsidized to a greater 
extent than the financial circum 
stances of the individual tenants 
require.” 


Social Policy 

The widespread dislike of the 
means test and the political capital 
that can be made out of this anti 
pathy have already been men- 
tioned. But these arguments are 
not the only ones that have been 
used against the introduction ol 
differential rent schemes. It has 
also been argued that they would 
discourage incentive to effort, that 
they would cause friction between 
tenants paying different rents for 
similar houses, and that they 
would involve disproportionate 
administrative costs. Rather wider 
issues are raised by those who con- 
tend that it is inequitable that 
there should be local variations in 
the amount of relief given to needy 
families. Poor relief was national- 
ized in this country in 1948 and 
assistance is given to all on the 
same basis. Indeed, it is a prin- 
ciple underlying many of the Bri- 
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tish social services that no family 
should receive less — or more — 
benefit simply because they happen 
to live in one area rather than 
another. Though, in fact, there are 
areal differences in the standard 
of non-monetary services, social 
policy is directed towards raising 
all areas to a common standard. 
But such a policy cannot be oper- 
ated within the framework of 
housing subsidies. Quite apart 
from the fact that rents are a local 
responsibility (with which — the 
present government is loath to in- 
terfere), there are very wide vari- 
ations between localities in the 
proportion of low-cost, prewar 
houses under their control. A city 
council with a comparatively large 
proportion of prewar houses has 
much greater opportunities for in- 
creasing its revenue by raising 
rents than a council with a_pre- 
dominant number’ of — postwar 
houses. The former authority is, 
therefore, in a good position to 
give large rebates in rent to poor 
families, whereas the latter author- 
ity is handicapped by its much 
larger proportionate outgoings on 
interest charges and capital repay- 
ments. Even this explanation over- 
simplifies the issue, since the 
amount by which rents can be 
raised depends to a certain extent 
on the level of incomes in each 
area. A council with a majority 
of low-income tenants has a large 
number of needs for which to 
cater and small resources from 
which to meet them; a council in 
a rich area is in the opposite 
position. 

The validity of these arguments 
is commonly accepted but the ob- 
jection is raised that they are 
largely academic. Within — the 
framework of the existing subsidy 
arrangements, it is maintained 
that, on balance, it is more just 
to charge differential rents than 
to grant subsidies to all families 
irrespective of their needs. Muni- 
cipalities are concerned not with 
subtle arguments as to the impli- 
cations of their actions but with 
the most equitable way of distrib- 
uting limited financial benefits. It 
seems undeniable that more dis- 
crimination is required in the 
granting of rent relief to the three 
million families living in munict- 
pal dwellings. The ways in which 
localities are exercising this dis 
crimination will be examined in a 
later article. 
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JOHN SEARLES SAYS . 





In the Washington, D. C. urban 
renewal program, two projects in 
the northwest section of the city 
that are intended to promote pri- 
marily rehabilitation of structures 
have met snags that may be of more 
than local interest. 

Project No. 1 

The first project, Northwest 
Project No. 1, is planned tor 
an area that combines residential 
use and industry, some of which 
is run-down and some good. The 
urban renewal plan simply calls 
for (1) elimination of the hous- 
ing and its replacement by light in- 
dustry; (2) rehabilitation of the 
currently run-down light industrial 
structures; (3) retention, without 
molestation, of the good industrial 
structures. The scheme has been 
tentatively approved by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency but 
met a snag in the office of the cor- 
poration counsel of the District of 
Columbia. He took no issue with 
the clearance of the residential 
properties and change of the full 
area to industrial use but he felt 
that all of the properties, good and 
bad, should be acquired. He felt 
that agreements to rehabilitate run- 
down industrial structures to avoid 
public purchase were unauthorized 
and, in any event, would be unen- 
lorceable. The plan has since been 
changed to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of all run-down industrial 
structures. 

Project No. 2 

The second project, Northwest 
Project Area No. 2, was intended to 
provide sites for public housing and 
opportunities for the rehabilitation 
of private housing. A substantial 
portion of the housing in this area 
is old and run-down but apparently 
solid and roomy . . . and apparently 
in above-average condition for an 
inlying sector of Washington. Ap- 
praisals indicate that the current 
value of these houses is between 
$8000 and $15,000. A survey of 50 
houses was conducted by E. L. 
Klavens, in collaboration with N. S. 
Keith, to determine the cost neces- 


sary to bring these 50 sample houses 
into conformity with standards for 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s Section 220 rehabilitation 
mortgage insurance program. Pre- 
liminary reports on the survey fore- 
cast a rehabilitation cost of between 
$15,000 and $19,000 per unit. Un- 
less the rehabilitation housing can 
be sold to an entirely different 
group of occupants after rehabilita- 
tion than are now in the area, re 
habilitation up to Section 220 
standards clearly is not feasible. 


No Solutions in Sight 

These two rather shocking prob- 
lems, which have arisen without a 
sight of solution, have made us look 
at rehabilitation efforts elsewhere, 
in both Washington and_ other 
cities, to see what may have been 
done by others in similar circum- 
stances. First, we read carefully the 
May “Rehabilitation” issue of the 
JouRNAL. Now, although we have 
far from canvassed the field, and 
have had insufficient time to study 
carefully the material collected, we 
have found little to give us hope ol 
a solution—but have encountered 
much agreement that rehabilitation 
as a technique of improving ou 
housing supply is one that needs a 
lot more study. 

In Philadelphia, in the East Pop- 
lar project area, one block was dis- 
posed of to the Friends Neighbor- 
hood Guild with the structures 
left. standing for rehabilitation. 
Through self-help, 138 new apart- 
ments were created out of the old 
structures. There does not seem to 
be any inclination, however, to try 
this technique again. 

In Chicago, the very large Hyde 
Park-Kenwood project is just get- 
ting under way and has no real 
lessons for us yet. There may be 
hope here, because Illinois legisla- 
tion appears to be the broadest in 
the country in the public powers it 
grants for encouraging rehabilita- 
tion. Also, the housing in this area, 
although quite old, appears to be 
generally of a good and solid qual- 
ity. But we found no immediate 
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help for our problems in Chicago's 
experience to date. 


Neighborhood Conservation 

There are a number of successful 
neighborhood conservation — pro- 
grams in the country. These pro- 
grams have involved a_ fortunate 
combination of public official and 
private citizen dha as a means of 
arresting, temporarily at least, 
neighborhood decay and, in some 
cases, have brought about recogniz- 
able neighborhood improvements. 
Active citizen leadership has been 
necessary, as well as the friendly 
and cooperative participation of 
city governments. Special funds for 
unrestricted loans for improve- 
ments have been helpful, as well as 
the friendly interest of local lend- 
ing institutions. To be successful, 
neighborhood conservation appar- 
ently must focus on an area where 
there is some latent soundness of 
the neighborhood itself that can be 
capitalized on as an encouragement 
for new public and private activity. 
Home owners and residents must be 
fired with enthusiasm and an ap- 
preciation of what new parks, street 
paving, and cleaned-up alleys can 
achieve for them; they must be will- 
ing to take advantage of liberal 
loans for repair and remodeling; 
and they must be able to inspire all 
their neighbors to go and do like- 
wise. It is important to note that, 
here, we are talking about conserv- 
ing a neighborhood: not rehabili- 
iuting a house. The techniques for 
—and the problems pres. <td 
these two goals are quite dissimilar. 

Code Enforcement 

In our search for experience, we 
found that in a related and some- 
times overlapping field, a number 


of cities were making significant ef-* 


forts in the field of housing code en- 
forcement: a highly complex and 
challenging new field of public ad- 
ministration. The objective of code 
enforcement efforts is to set a stand- 
ard of decency for human habitation 
and then to inaugurate a policing 
system to insure that all inhabitants 
meet that standard. Through an 
earlier, similar effort in this coun- 
try, we have driven the unsafe 
jalopy off our highways. One of 
these days, housing code enforce- 
ment will drive the slum out of our 
cities. In this field today, the prin- 
cipal product has been effort. 
Achieving really substantial results 
is still largely in the category of a 
long-range objective. 
Public Housing 
It is obvious that professionals in 
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the field of public housing have not 
moved eagerly into the field of re- 
habilitation, although there may be 
unexplored opportunities here. Per- 
haps in our preoccupation with 
high standards of housing, we have 
not looked beyond what can be 
achieved via new construction . 
or perhaps there is reluctance to 
move into a field of possible contro- 
versy with private rehabilitation 
entrepreneurs. We have had such 
controversies in Washington. In 
other cities, a few public housing 
authorities have rehabilitated a few 
structures ... but the degree of ac- 
tivity here is certainly not signifi- 
cant. 
Prestige Rehabilitation 

It is possible that the most im- 
pressive and lasting structural re- 
habilitation has taken place in in- 
stances where there has been a sub- 
stantial change in use of structures. 
Three areas in Washington, with- 
out public assistance, have been the 
sites of very substantial structural 
rehabilitation: Georgetown, Foggy 
Bottom, and Capitol Hill. In each 
case, very poor housing has been re- 
placed by extremely good, air-condi- 
tioned housing for upper-middle 
and upper-income groups. The new 
users have been attracted by the 
charm of early American architec- 
ture, real or feigned, and attractive- 
ness of town house living in close-in 
urban locations. Area rehabilitation 
of this type adds considerably to 
urban wealth and urban character. 
It is unquestionably charming—and 
apparently economically sound. 

Another type of successful re- 
habilitation involves the change of 
use of buildings from residential to 
commercial—or of old commercial 
buildings to more intensive com- 
mercial uses. One primary incentive 
in conversions of this type has been 
the fact that regulations applying to 
new construction, particularly zon- 
ing, are less stringent as they apply 
to rehabilitation than as to new 
construction. Lot widths, density 
requirements, and parking require- 
ments are all easier to comply with 
in the case of rehabilitation than in 
the case of new construction. 


Retention of High Standards 

And then, of course, there are 
neighborhoods that hang onto their 
original high standards. 

In San Francisco, Detroit (in its 
Indian Village sector), and Balti- 
more, for example, there are old 
neighborhoods that may have 
changed slightly in character over 
the years but that have always 


maintained a certain stature. There 
has been remodeling or restoration 
of older houses in these neighbor 
hoods to provide air conditioning, 
modern kitchens, additional rooms, 
new porches, and other accoutre 
ments of mid-twentieth century liv 
ing that can be aflorded by the mid 
dle-income groups who customarily 
live in these areas. 
Evidence of Success Thin 

All of which is, admittedly, a 
most casual glance at current re 
habilitation efforts in this country. 
But our review of experience pro 
duced surprisingly little evidence 
that any of the high hopes for re 
habilitation held by many at the 
time of passage of the Housing Act 
of 1954 are being realized to any 
appreciable extent. For example, 
there appears little to justify the 
federal admonition to local public 
agencies, through the Urban Re 
newal Administration, that there 
must be special justification for 
demolishing sound buildings in uw 
ban renewal areas. It might be just 
as reasonable to require special 
justification for all buildings that 
are to be rehabilitated in these 
areas. 

Also, there is no evidence that 
Section 220 as a rehabilitation in 
surance program is a broadly ap- 
plicable tool for improving out 
existing housing supply. There 
were those who once hoped that 
owners of somewhat decayed prop 
erty could refinance under Section 
29); rehabilitate their houses to 
Section 220 standards; and, because 
of the longer terms and lower in 
terest rates available on these 220 
loans, wind up with improved prop 
erties at no increase in monthly 
payments. There is no evidence that 
this expectation has been realized 
anywhere. 

Finally, there is no evidence that 
rehabilitated structures can increase 
the housing supply available to 
lower-income families. We are reas 
onably sure now that the rock bot 
tom slum can be eliminated by 
clearance and redevelopment but 
nothing that has happened so far 
indicates that rehabilitation can get 
rid of the decaying and dingy sub 
standard, but still not totally de 
graded, portion of our housing sup 
ply. 

One untried scheme espoused by 
Sergei Grimm of Syracuse and by 
Commissioner Charles E. Slusser of 
the Public Housing Administration 
is short-term housing. What is pro- 
(Continued column one, page 299) 
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New Construction Products 





PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPE 

The all-metal, port- 
able Fyre-O-Scape is a 
literal ‘lifesaver,’ ac- 
cording to the man- 
ufacturer. In essence, 
its a ladder that 
hooks onto any win- 
dow sill to provide a 
quick exit when fire 
strikes two- and three- 
story buildings. 

There are no parts 
that can burn on the 
Fyre-O-Scape: it’s con- 
structed throughout 
of lightweight metal. 
Lightweight construc- 
tion also makes it pos- 
sible for most anyone 
—even a child—to low- 
er the ladder in sec- 
onds, notes the firm. 
On other counts, 
construction 
features work 
to keep rungs 
away from the 
side of the 
building and 
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in use. As to — 
weight supporting capacity: accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the Fyre- 
O-Scape will hold far more weight 
than it will ever be called upon to 
support. 

Two models of the unit are 


available: one is 14 feet long for 
use on a two-story building; the 
other is a three-story, 24 footer. 
Chests are available at extra cost 
for storing of units under windows. 

Manufacturer is the State Wide 
Home Product Corporation, 5713 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL TUBING 

Electrunite Electrical Metallic 
Tubing is the formidable-sounding 
name of a new electrical conduit 
that combines two ideas designed 
to ease the wire-pulling job and the 
measuring, cutting, and bending of 
conduit. 

As to wire-pulling, the tubing in- 
corporates an internal ridged finish 
called “Silverslick” that’s hailed as 
the best yet for easing the passage 
of wires through new conduit. In 
company tests, the finish is credited 
with reducing required wire-pull- 
ing force by some 10 pounds over 
ordinary tubing. Tests included 
runs with up to four 90 degree 
bends on two planes. Upshot: easier 
and faster installation of new wir- 
ing runs; less wire wear and tear; 
and, looking to future maintenance 
... ease of wire replacement if ever 
required. 

Then, about the tubing itself{—it 
is marked off in inches and carries 
guide lines to facilitate bending on 
the job. Specifics on tubing con- 
struction include the fact that it is 
manufactured of cold-rolled, open- 
hearth steel that’s formed, welded, 
and sized by an exclusive process. 





of data and literature. 
And please... 





NOTICE THE CHANGE? 


Since June, the ‘““New Products” pages of the JouRNAL oF Hovs- 
iNG have featured the names and addresses of product manufac- 
turers. Reason for the change is to provide better reader service: 
direct correspondence between readers and firms will eliminate 
the time lag involved in the mailing of inquiries and the receipt 


when writing manufacturers, don’t forget to 
register a plug for your JOURNAL. This can be done by noting that 
the product appeared in the JoURNAL oF HousincG, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. If sales result, more plugging may 
result in an ad in “JOH.” Thanks. 
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The conduit is intended for con- 
cealed, open, and concrete construc- 
tion and is approved by the Nation- 
al Electric Code. 

Available in sizes ranging from 
3% inch to 2 inches, the tubing is 
made to be worked as regular elec- 
trical conduit: no thread cutting is 
required for installation. With the 
use of standard couplings and box 
connectors, it fits all types of boxes 
and can be used with threaded 
heavy wall conduit fittings. 

For additional information, write 
the Republic Steel Corporation, 
Steel and Tubes Division, Republic 
Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





Making a first appearance on the 
lighting scene is a new series of 
Concrete Pour Fixtures designed 
specially for use in concrete pour 
construction. Chief merit of the 
units is that they eliminate time- 
consuming adaptation of fixtures 
designed for use in standard wood 
construction. 

Manufactured of 16-gauge steel 
processed for rust inhibition and 
finished with baked white enamel, 
units are completely factory as- 
sembled. All that’s required in their 
installation after positioning—and 
before or after pouring of concrete 
—is the hook-up to the electrical sys- 
tem: done via a pre-wired compart- 
ment, integral with the housing. 
The housing also has a removable 
top to allow for pre-wiring before 
the pouring of concrete ... and a 
large access plate inside the unit 
for wiring of the fixture after con- 
crete installation. 

Fixtures are available with a 
variety of round and square glass 
and lens, in either 100 or 150 watt 
capacities, in two frame types de- 
signed to permit quick and easy 
access for maintenance. 

Additional information is avail- 
able from the Prescolite Manufac- 
turing Company, 2229 Fourth 
Street, Berkeley, California. 
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New Maintenance Products 





SHOPMOBILE 





A maintenance shop on wheels: 
that’s the Shopmobile. Tools, parts, 
supplies, workbenches—the unit 
lightens the maintenance job by 
hauling them all right to the job 
site. Results are (1) reduced job- 
time: the Shopmobile saves on trips 
to and from the central shop for 
tools, parts; (2) more efficient main- 
tenance due to less worker fatigue 
and the quick availability of main- 
tenance materials. 

In its construction, the Shop- 
mobile is a husky, all-steel, welded 
unit with the rugged build of a 
truck. It has two work benches— 
see illustration—featuring surfaces 
of reinforced checker-plate. Roomy 
loading space is provided tor bulky 
equipment or supplies, along with 
material trays: two are provided 
complete with adjustable partitions. 
Other construction features include 
pneumatic tired, roller bearing 
front and main wheels: the single 
front wheel is 12 inches in diam- 
eter; main wheels are 16 inches.’ 
Dimensions: the Shopmobile’s 
over-all width is 39 inches for easy 
passage through narrow aisles, av- 
erage doorways; workbench sur- 
faces are 10- and 13-inches wide; 
over-all height from the floor is 40 
inches; over-all length is 60 inches. 

The unit’s working features, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer: it 
rolls and maneuvers easily; it has a 
carrying capacity of 1000 pounds: 
weighs 350 pounds when empty. All 
compartments can be locked to pre- 
vent tampering or loss of tools. Al- 
so, the Shopmobile has a parking 
brake. 

For additional information, write 
the Stahl Metal Product, Inc., 3495 
W. 140th Street, Cleveland 11, 
Ohio. 
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GENERAL PURPOSE PAINT 

Wanted: a general maintenance, 
all-purpose, heavy-duty paint sell- 
ing at economy prices. Answer: 
Durawear Maintenance Paint. 

In a nutshell, that’s the manulac- 
turer’s story on how the Durawea) 
paint line came about. Notes the 
firm: the paint fills the bill for an 
inexpensive general-use coating 
with (1) high gloss and color re- 
tention; (2) good “hiding” power; 
(3) “excellent” application and 
protection properties on 
steel, and masonry surfaces, both 
indoors and out-of-doors. 

Merits of Durawear Maintenance 
Paint are based on a linseed-alkyd 
vehicle carrying permanent color. 
Brushability is said to be better 
than that of straight alkyd enamels, 
while consistency is such as to make 
painting on irregular surfaces very 
easy. 

It’s applications: it’s suited fon 
painting of window sash and trim, 
fire escapes, structural steel, wall 
surfaces, storage tanks—in short, 
wherever protection from weather- 
ing is desired and where there is 
no particular concentration ol 
chemicals present in the surround. 
ing atmosphere. The paint is avail- 
able in red, gray, black, and green. 

Write for more information to 
the Valdura Division, American 
Marietta Company, 101 East On- 
tario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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INTERNAL PIPE “WRENCH" 





Here's a handy “undercover op 
erator” designed to loosen or tight 
en pipes, fittings, nipples—from the 
inside, in order to eliminate dam 
age to polished plumbing surfaces 
and for working in close quarters 
where the ordinary pipe wrench 
cannot do the job. This “under- 
cover agent” is called the Roddick 
Internal Pipe Wrench—a boon to 
plumbers, pipe fitters, electricians, 


and general maintenance men, says 
the manufacturer. 

In reality, the “wrench” is an ac 
cessory wrench tool, a metal plug as 
pictured above. Inserted into pipes, 
etc., the plug is turned, using any 
ordinary crescent wrench. Construc 
tion of the accessory goes like this: 
one end is hexagonal shaped, which 
makes for ease of grasping and 
turning with the wrench; the other 
end is ridged, with the center se 
tion cut loose, ready to engage the 
inside wall of the pipes into which 
the shaft is inserted when turning 
pressure is applied. Exclusive cam 
action is said to provide a non-slip 
grip on the inner side of the pipes 
and fittings. 

Throughout, the tool is made of 
heat-treated alloy steel for hard 
usage. Tools come in a variety ol 
pipe sizes, from lg to 2 inches 

Write: The Roddick 
pany, 1023 Pauline 
heim, California. 


Tool Com 
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BARREL LIFT 
With the Morse Barvrel-Lift, one 


man can secure and pick up a 






‘, 
> 


~ 
y 





lully-loaded 55-gallon steel drum, 
move it to the dispensing area, and 
tilt it into position for pouring ol 
contents. Results claimed: (1) big 
reductions in spillage, overtlowing, 
drum leakage; 
drums; (3) fewer accidents; (4) 
money-saving efhciency resulting 
from one-man handling of a three 
to four-man chore. 

Source of “strongman” stunts is 
a welded, all-steel lift mounted on 
rubber wheels: two are ball bear 
ing, of 8-inch diameter, and a third 
is a caster with a ball-bearing swiv 
el. Features include two types of 
locking mechanisms to secure drum 
in place during transport and ult 
ing; adjustable leverage for drums 
of different weights ranging from 
500 to 1000 pounds; adjustable 
clearances of from 514 to 111% inches. 

For more information, write the 
Morse Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., 727 West Manlius Street, East 
Syracuse, New York. 


(2) less damage to 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 





REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST is coming into vogue as cities 
preparing for renewal realize that some of the areas they are considering 
for bulldozer treatment, or are trying to pull back up to standard via 
rehabilitation, contain buildings of local historic value or of architectural 
distinction. They are beginning to see that such buildings can individualize 
the city, give a sense of the good life formerly lived in the community, 
and provide an aura of pleasure for today’s city-dwellers . . . or could, if 
there were a way to rescue such buildings from decrepitude. “Young” 
cities as well as those with 300 years behind them may be in the predica- 
ment of what to do about saving their “past.” Now comes a report of a 
“314” demonstration grant study (see listing) that carefully examines this 
kind of situation in Providence, Rhode Island, whose College Hill section 
along the waterfront contains more than 250 houses and 64 other buildings 
from colonial times. 


The College Hill report is most comprehensive and it’s practical . . . comes 
up with an answer: how to select what to save from the past and amalga- 
mate it into the present, by help of public and private renewal efforts. 
On completion of the report’s 213 pages, the reader will have: (1) a 
background on preservation and use of historic areas as rather meagerly 
accomplished in the United States; (2) a thorough idea of survey tech- 
niques used for College Hill—how architectural style was analyzed; criteria 
used for judging, scoring, and mapping; (3) knowledge of economic con- 
siderations that should influence the decision to preserve and rehabilitate; 
(4) a comprehensive proposal for College Hill, showing how contemporary 
design can complement existing buildings from long ago; and (5) recom- 
mendations for carrying out the proposal, its estimated cost, and legislation 
needed (“historic area” zoning). 


The publication itself is a delight, too, because of the selection of photo- 
graphs, use of symbols to clarify the intricacies of mappings, and the 
drawings of architectural details. This is the kind of guidebook that 
should help convince people historic preservation is not just tea party 
talk but an effort of value to renewal. 





NEW FROM NAHRO HARLEM PARK STEWARDSHIP: An 





PUBLIC RELATIONS TIP NO. 71: 
NEIGHBORHOOD STORES WELCOME 
PUBLIC HOUSING (It Happened in 
Jersey City). September, 1959. p- Free 
to agency members and RIS subscribers. 
Additional copies free on request to 
agency member personnel. National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Gieap 
37, Ulinois. 

How the merchants near Jersey City’s 
recently opened Currie’s Woods Gardens 
introduced themselves to the new tenant 
families and, through a big display ad- 
vertisement, introduced the project to the 
rest of the neighborhood. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 
Special mailings to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Serv- 
ice during the past month. Copies may be 
available to others directly from originat- 
ing source. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY REPORTS TO 
THE PEOPLE OF LITTLE ROCK. 
1958 Annual Report of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Little Rock. 1959. 
2 pp., newspaper. Apply to Knox Banner, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority of 
the City of Little Rock, 121 Second 
Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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Interpretative Analysis of a Pilot Com- 
munity Relations Program, by Donald S. 
Frank. 1958. 19 pp. National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Inc., 514 Keyser 
Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

See April JoURNAL, page 143. 


WHAT TO DO BEFORE SKID ROW IS 
DEMOLISHED, by Earl Rubington. 1958. 
22 pp. Greater Philadelphia Movement, 
Western Saving Fund Building, Broad 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 7. 

Recommendations, by a sociologist, for 
a plan of action to relocate and redistri- 
bute residents of Philadelphia's skid row 
when clearance and redevelopment are in 
the picture. 


THE IMPACT OF THE HYDE PARK- 
KENWOOD URBAN RENEWAL PLAN 
ON MUNICIPAL FINANCES IN CHI- 
CAGO, by Frederick T. Aschman. 1958. 
20 pp. Community Conservation Board 
of Chicago, 320 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 

A dollars-and-cents evaluation of a 
neighborhood renewal plan. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FEASIBILITY OF 
REHABILITATION OF RESIDENTIAL 
STRUCTURES IN THE HYDE PARK- 
KENWOOD RENEWAL AREA, by David 
Zisook. Undated. 43 pp. Community Con- 





servation Board of Chicago, 320 North 
Clark Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Report on special study made by Mr. 
Zisook, head of a construction company, 
early findings of which were reported at 
NAHRO’'s 1957 annual conference (see 
May 1958 JourNAL, page 157). 


HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR HOME IM- 
PROVEMENT CONTRACTOR. Un- 
dated. Four-page folder. Nashville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Nashville, Tennessee. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE URBAN 
RENEWAL AGENCY OF KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS. 1959. 20 PP- Apply to Darrel 
H. Stearns, Executive Director, Urban 
Renewal Agency of Kansas City, 619 Ann 
Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas. 


GOLDEN BOY’S TOUCH, by Frank 
Adams. Reprint from Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot, July 26, 1959. 1 p. Apply to Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority, 
National Bank of Commerce Building, 
Norfolk 10. 

A portrait of Robert A. Futterman, 
entrepreneur on the redevelopment scene, 
who is building a motel in Norfolk’s 
center city area. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


COLLEGE HILL: A DEMONSTRATION 
STUDY OF HISTORIC AREA RE- 
NEWAL. Providence City Plan Com- 
mission, Providence Preservation Society, 
and Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
1959. 213 pp. Limited number of copies 
available from Providence City Plan 
Commission, City Hall, Providence 3, 
Rhode Island. 

See introduction for comment on this 
“314” study report. 


URBAN RENEWAL: REPORT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR ON UR- 
BAN RENEWAL, THE HAGUE, 1958. 
Edited by P. T. Van der Hoff and 
George S. Duggar. 120 pp. $3.20 to 
members of International Federation for 
Housing and Planning; $4 to others. 
International Federation for Housing and 
Planning, Alexanderstraat 2, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 

Official proceedings, papers of partici 
pants (who included NAHRO’s executive 
director John Lange and several NAHRO 
members), and photographs of renewal 
projects in many parts of the world that 
will give the reader a “you are there” 
feeling. ; 


THE AGED 


THE AGED AND AGING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Summary of Expert 
Views before the Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aged and Aging of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, United States Senate. June 16-18, 
1959. 14 pp. No price listed. United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The latest run-down, in briefed form, 
on major social and economic facts about 
the aged and aging in this country. On 
housing for the elderly, the report says: 
testimony “indicated that as soon as 
private investors learn that there is a 
market for housing for the aged, their 
present attitude will change.” Witnesses 
also stated, however, that in addition to 
public housing authority action, added 
stimulus by the federal government is 
necessary to provide the low-income hous- 
ing needed by a substantial number of 
the older population. 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER— 


(Continued from page 295) 


posed is similar to the “soling and 
heeling” operation about which I 
wrote in my report on redevelop- 
ment in Birmingham, England (see 
October 1957 JOURNAL, page 348). 
Under such a program, houses ac- 
quired by a public agency are 
patched up to provide minimum 
housing for a period of five, ten, or 
even 20 years but no longer. 
The standards of short-term hous- 
ing would be above the minimum 
for human decency and well above 
the slum level—but not as high as 
those for new public housing or for 
Section 220 rehabilitation. The 
units would have minimum sani- 
tary facilities, adequate light and 
air, and protection against the ele- 
ments. Properly used, short-term 
housing could provide a stepping 
stone between our present housing 
supply, which, in most communi- 
ties, is made up in a one-fifth to 
one-third proportion of substand- 
ard structures, and our objective of 
a decent home for every American. 
In Conclusion . . . 

At the present time, we in my 
agency have come to these pre- 
liminary conclusions: 
1—Rehabilitation, as a_ substitute 
for clearance and redevelopment, 
for wholesale replanning, or for 
public housing, is just not working. 
2—Section 220 as a tool to achieve 
rehabilitation is not effective. (This 
is not to say that it is not an es- 
sential and vital help in rebuilding 
cleared areas.) 
3—There may be substantial eco- 
nomic benefits in rehabilitation 
that involves use changes in either 
character of occupancy of housing 
or changes from housing use to 
commercial use, or vice versa. 
4—Where neighborhood conserva- 
tion movements have been kindled 
by firing the spirit of citizens and 
public officials, notable improve- 
ment in the physical environment 
and morale of the neighborhoods 
concerned has been achieved. 
5—Code enforcement may be the 
most challenging frontier of all. 
What’s needed is the universal 
establishment of minimum stand- 
ards of human habitation and a 
long, hard battle, like the battle 
against crime, to keep the standards. 
6—Rehabilitation “sure ain’t easy 

. .” but its possibilities make it 
worth more effort and more study. 

John R. Searles, Jr., 
September, 1959 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A106—Disposition Coordinator 

Cincinnati's department of urban re 
newal is recruiting for a land disposition 
coordinator. Candidate is to coordinate all 
phases of land disposition connected with 
a 450-acre industrial and residential down 
town clearance project moving into execu 
tion. Job duties include: development of 
detailed disposition procedures, joint for 
mulation of disposition policy; applica 
tion of procedures and processing of 
negotiations, selection of developers, land 
conveyance; dealing with industries to 
be retained in the project. Also: the co 
ordination of redeveloper activities with 
project acquisition, demolition, public 
improvements; fulfillment of all federal 
requirements on land disposition. 

Qualifications: degree and experience 
in real estate or any phase of renewal 
Salary: $6434 to $7232. Apply: Charles 
H. Stamm, Director of Urban Renewal, 
Department of Urban Renewal, City Hall, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


A107—Community Planner 

Madison, Wisconsin has available the 
post of community planner calling for 
participation in drawing up urban re 
newal plans. Degree required in city plan 
ning, architecture, engineering, or related 
fields. Starting salarv is in the $5244 to 
$6036 range, with increases above maxi 
mum based on longevity. Apply: City Per 
sonnel Department, 404 City-County 
Building, Madison 9, Wisconsin. 


A108—Chief Renewal Planner 

The position of chief of planning is 
open with the Providence Redevelopment 
Agency. Job calls for extensive experience 
in all phases of urban renewal project 
planning and procedures; degree in city 
planning, architecture, landscape architec 
ture, civil engineering, economics, o1 
sociology. Salary: $7150. Direct detailed 
resumes to James F. Reynolds, Executive 
Director, Providence Redevelopment Agen- 
cy, 410 Howard Building, Providence, 
Rhode Island 


A109—Economist-Planner 

Growing east coast firm seeks to fill post 
of economist-planner, offering excellent 
advancement opportunities. Firm special 
izes in market studies, economic analysis, 
planning research, urban renewal. Candi- 
date must possess high level of analytical 
ability; write well; have personable man 
ner to deal with top business leaders and 
public officials. Some travel is required 
Appropriate background: land economics, 
city planning, economic geography, market 
research, real estate appraisal, research in 
housing and urban renewal. Starting 
salary: $7500 to $8500, depending on ex- 
perience. 


A110—Renewal Coordinator 

The City of Berkeley, California is 
recruiting for an urban renewal coordi- 
nator to head up a new conservation and 
rehabilitation renewal program, working 
in the office of the city manager. Candi- 
date will be expected to organize and 
coordinate work with city departments, 
other public agencies, and private groups 
in the conservation and improvement of 


private property, Qualifications: degree 
with major in planning, engineering 
public administration, business adminis 
tration, or related tields; five years 
progressively responsible administration 
experience Desirable experience ad 
ministrative work in a governmental 
agency; demonstrated leadership in com 
munity affairs. Preference will be given 
to candidates with renewal experience 
Salary range is $8520 to $10,344, with 
appointment by the city manager made 
at any of four inclusive salary levels. Post 
is under a full time merit system. Apply 
by October 30, 1959 to: William | 
Danielson, Director of Personnel, Per 
sonnel Department, Room 19, City Hall 
Berkeley 4, California 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W50-Male—Planning 


Candidate, a_ licensed engineer with 
broad executive experience—of some 2% 
years—in planning and housing engineer 
ing, construction, research, and adminis 
tration, secks a position in the planning 
field. For eight years candidate has headed 
a private construction, mechanical con 
tracting, and consulting engineering firm 
Previously worked for four years as 
technical executive covering real estate 
law and management, public housing 
economic studies, project design and con 
struction, staff recruitment and training, 
coordination of public agency activities 
Also served, for one year, as a community 
planning consultant, and in progressively 
responsible housing jobs. Background also 
includes long-time volunteer work in 
organizing and directing citizen housing 
and planning groups. 


W51-Male, 49—Renewal, Housing 

Former New England city manager, 
presently an executive in private business 

candidate seeks executive director's post 
in housing or urban renewal. Candidate's 
present job is assistant to the president of 
44 related corporations; handles cost and 
special project studies; heads up real 
estate and industrial development pro 
grams, the latter involving over 5 million 
square feet of industrial space located in 
five states. Formerly served as assistant 
and manager of cities having up to 25,000 
population and 200 employees, supervised 
all departments, and headed up 30 million 
dollar construction work. 


W52-Male, 35—Housing, Renewal 

Candidate experienced in newspaper re 
porting and citizen group renewal work 
seeks a post in local housing or renewal 
agency or with an organization engaged in 
related national programs. Background in- 
cludes five years of large-city general as 
signment reporting; federal foreign agency 
work; direction of a foundation involved in 
economic research. Presently, candidate 
heads up a large-city, citizen supported 
agency working in renewal. Responsibilities 
include housing and renewal studies; pub- 
lic speaking and public relations; fund rais- 
ing. Candidate has master’s degree in the 
social sciences, has use and knowledge of 
several languages, and has published arti- 
cles in leading publications. 
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CREST 

Heat-Pruf 

Faucet Washers 
LAST LONGER! 


Independent laboratory tests prove it! 
Last from 2 to 10 times longer by actual test! 
Eliminate nuisance and high cost of washer replacement! 
One of thousands of dependable Crest plumbing maintenance 
products — attested by Master Plumbers! 
Try it yourself! Rugged “Pliers Test’ proves tough Crest washers 
can really take it. Severe torture tests will not harm Crest washers. 














Write today for complete 200-page 
Crest Catalog illustrating over 
3,000 Quality Plumbing and Heating 
Maintenance Specialties. 
Gentlemen: At ne obligation, please send me a FREE copy of the new | 
Crest Catalog. 


Title 








Address 


CREST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4-65 48th Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 





‘10 YEARS oF trousie-Free 


STM 1744 4 


BALL BEARING EQUIPPED FAUCETS 


*BELCO equipped faucets will 
give 10 years of trouble-free 
service under normal usage be- 
cause ball bearings convert fric- 
tion to pressure, eliminating the 
grinding that causes leaks. 





BELCO ball bearing stem races 

are Aluminum Silicon Bronze, 

which is impervious to dezincifi- 
cation, the destroyer of conventional brass faucet 
valve stems. Ball bearings and bibb screws are 
stainless steel. BELCO bibb washers are made 
of Buna-N, compounded to withstand high tem- 
peratures, give long, leak-proof life. BELCO ball 
bearing equipped faucets are supplied by lead- 
ing brass goods manufacturers when specified. 
They conform to all plumbing codes using bibb 
washers and are now being specified in numerous 
major projects. Call or write for complete infor- 
mation. 


BELCO DIVISION 
MILLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
17640 Grand River e Detroit 27, Mich. 
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